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A GOOD BOOK FOR TEACH- % 
ERS. 
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INFORMER 


Francis H. Warren, Publisher 


One of the Most Helpful Books 
Ever Written. 
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Sixty-five years in the life of 
a teacher (1841-1906), by Ed- 


ward Hicks Magill. 

This is a record of the au- 
thor’s early life; of his determin- 
ed struggle for a thorough edu- 
eation, at Williston Seminary, 
Yale College, and Brown Uni- 
versity; of his distinguished 
service as a teacher in the 
Providence fFligh School, ‘he 
Boston Latin School, and es- 
pecially at Swarthmore College. 
with which he has been associ- 
ated since its foundation—over 
twenty years, 

Dr. Edward H. Magill’s teach- 
ing dates from the period when 
educational methods in America 
were generally crude, and often 
dull and severe; and as he was 
one of the pioneers in introduc- 
ing wiser and more _ efficient 
plans, the radical changes an 
our educational system during 
the last half century are inter- 
estingly traced in this volume. 
In his own work, it was true, 
as one of his pupils has said, 
“No lesson was dull, no lecture 
perfunctory.” The human side 
of the teacher was always s‘1c- 
cessful. Many distinguished 
men have been educated under 
Dr. Magill, and some striking 
incidents about them are record- 
ed by him. 


——ORDER FROM—— 
CHARLES ALEXANDER 
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Prints all the race news of 
Michigan and Canada. 

Is a fearless defender of 
Human Rights. 

Advocates a Rational, Sys- 
tematic and Progressive Emi- 
gration of Colored Americans to 


LIBERIA 


Subscription Raets, 1 Yr. $1.50 
o Months $1, 3 Months 50c. 
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ADDRESS 


The Detroit Informer 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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“Life and Times of Frederick 
Douglass.” Written by him- 
self. His Early Life as a 
Slave, His Escape From Bond- 
age, and His Complete Hlis- 
tory to the Time of His Death, 
with an Introduction by Judge 
George L. Ruffin of Boston. 75? 
pages, price $2.50 net. Price 
to foreign countries is $2.70. 
Send money by P. O. Money 
Order to Charles Alexander, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston. 
This is one of the most not- 
able books ever written by 
an ex-slave. 
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“The Sons of Allen.” By Rev. 
Horace Talbert, M. A. 
Together with a sketch of the 
rise and progress of Wilber- 
force University, Wilberforce, 
Ohio. 286 pages, price $2, pos- 
tage prepaid in any part of the 
United States. Charles Alex- 
ander, 714 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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ALEXANDER’S MAGAZINE. 


THE SOULS 
OF BLACK FOLK 


“Herein lie buried many things which 
if read with patience may show the 
strange meaning of being black herein 
the dawning of the Twentieth Century. 
This meaning is not without interest to 
you, gentle reader; for the problem of 
the Twentieth Century is the problem 
of the color line.’’—[W. E. B. Du Bois. 








In this way Prof. DuBois begins his remarkable 
book, and fair-minded people will find it difficult 
to resist the power and eloquence of this new 
champion, who pleads so convincingly for justice 
to his people. 

“Tt is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the 


year, but of the epcch. Its every page is filled with 
vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


266 pages. Gold title. Beautiful cloth bind- 
ing. Price, postage prepaid in the United States, 
$1.35. Sent to foreign countries on receipt of $1.60. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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A Great Book Offer!! 593-00 








FOR $50.00 


A Small Library at Less Than Cost. 


Below you will find the titles of 
books which we have on hand all new 
and many uncut. We quote the prices 
at which were published 
and our prices. We will not consent 
to sell single volumes, but the whole 
lot must go purchaser. Note 
the price at which they were publish- 
ed and the will sell 
the whole lot 
The Heart of the 


these books 


to one 
which we 


price at 


Ancient Wood, Chas 


cS D.. Roberts, 216 PPicwscess $1.50 
The Belle of the Bluegrass Country 
H. D. Pittman, 424 pp... 1.50 
Gumption, Nathn’l C Fowler, 32 
pp : 1.50 
White Fang, Jack London, 527 pp. 1.50 
Captain Ravenshaw, Robt. Neiison 
Stephens, 569 pp 1.50) 
The Re Benedict Arnold, Chas. Bur 
Todd, 235 py} 1.50 
Where Copper Was King, Ja Nort 
Wright, 352 pp 1.5 
Antaeus 1S pp 1.5 


A Modern 
The Fundamentals and Thei 
trasts, Jas. M. Buckley, D.D., 210 


Con 


pp 1.5 
Fighting Against Fate, Moses D. Mor- 
ri 260 pp ; = 1.50 


wo Sik 


les of a Question, May 


pp F m . 1.50 


Sinclair, 


The Autobiography of a Thief, Hute! 


ins Hapgood, 349 pp . 1.50 
The That Took the Sword, Nathan 
iel Ste phenson, S01 pp . 1.50 
Maudelle Novel Founded on Facts 
J. H. Smith, 458 pp. 1.50 


The Road Builders, Samuel Merwin, 


15 pp Gaia eae . 1.50 
The Price of Freedom, A. W. March- 
WS .- 2s BR ccwcwc Dad . 1.50 
J.ove Stories From Real Life, Mildred 
Champagne, 222 pp........... 1.50 
Debts of Honor, Maurus Jokai, 417 
pp pn are price eee aos 1.50 
The Charlatans, Bert Leston Tavlor, 
Pea We. sarees 4 eae aes ree © 
The Lieutenant, The Girl and The 


Viceroy, Marshall Putnam Thomp- 


1.50 


i) 


on 272 pp. 





A Man . Adrift, Bart Kennedy, 342 
RG nace whe ew hark ean ee eee 1.50 
A Prisoner in Buff, Everett T. Tomlin- 
I a Scares wh < eee Bene 
The Literary Guillotine, 262 
The French People, Arthur 
M.A., 400° pp. , 
On Satan’s Mount, Dwight Tilton, 459 





MERE TULOLCOTTLOLOTT Tee Ce 1.54 
The Children of the Nations, Poultney 
Bigelow, 365 PP. ...cccicceess 1.50 
\ Drone and a Dreamer, Nelson Lloyd 
259 pp can ar emma ae nee 
Weighed in the Balance, Christiar 
Reid, 500° pp. ee 
The Life of Henry George, Henry 
George, Jr., 634 pp << 2a 
Luther’s works, John Nicholas Lenke1 
$446 pp.... aaa a atone a ie ae 
New Harlem—Past and present, Carl 
Horton Pierce, 332 pp : 5 
Before the Crisis, Frederick Blount 
Mott, 308 pp Sees 
Richard the Brazen, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady and Edward Peple, 339 p. 1.5 
As Others Saw Him, A Retrospect A 
D. 54, Joseph Jacobs, 230 pp... 1.50 


Tennessee Todd, G. W. Ogden, 344 
pp. . ae . : os Gee 
Charles Killbuck, Francis C. Huebner 
315 pp ee ee ee site du Dee 
Old Jed Prouty, Richard Golden and 
Mary C. Francis, 340 pp..... 1.50 


A West Pointer With the Boers, Co 
3. ¥. F. Blake, 412 op......... LA 
The Cherry N 


Ribband, S. R. Crockett, 


er ee ere 1.50 
Peggy O’Neal, Alfred Henry Lewis 
ae ee ree 1.50 
The Head of Pasht, Willis Boyd A 


arr Geta: aaa 
4 House Paul Ford, 
118 pp 
Blue 
Archibald, 269 pp. .... io om 
A Modern Appolos, Robert McIntyre, 
371 pp. ne 1.50 
In Old Alabama, Anne Hobson, 237 
ee ss cae baw 


Party, Leicester 


Shirt and Khaki, Jas ee 
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China’s Open Door, Rounsevelle Wild- 
ee ee eee re 1.50 
A Boy's Vacation Abroad, C, F. King, 
. a eee 1.50 


A Quaker Scout, N. P. Runyan, 277 
MERCER CTE eS ere ee 1.50 
Little Pilgrimages Among the Women 
Who Have Written Famous Books, 
E. F. Harkins and C. H. L. Johnson, 
ES TNS ek Gatti Geo araca a) Bla a ica . 1.50 
The God of His Fathers, Jack London, 
Be I Sivetansawiarncessunns 1.50 
Nehushtan, J. R. Roe, M.D., 385 pp. 1.00 
The Mystery of Paul Chadwick, John 


W. Postgate, 248 pp........... 1.00 
Prosit, a Book of Toasts, compiled by 
CAOUR,.. TO OR onccurkedcccnon 1.00 


The Kansas Inferno, by a Life Prison- 
er, 164 pp. (A Study of the Criminal 
PRORENEED Os vii dace awas enews 1.00 

Saving the World, Rev. David Findley 
jonner, A.M., D.D., 259 pp..... 1.00 

Edward Blake (College Student). 


Chas. M. Sheldon, 281 pp..... 1.00 
Constance Hamilton, Lucey May Lins 
le Wyatt, 103 $F ..... 1.00 
Hallie Marshall (a True Daughter of 
the South), F. P Williams, 183 
Se ere 1.00 

The V eeance of the Mob, Sam A 


Hamilton, 206 mp. ......c.e006 1.u- 
Opportunities, Valeria F. Penrose, 277 
DS recente warmer cette aa aie aetacne 1.00 
The Domestic Blunders of Women, A 
Mere Man, 198 pp. ... 2.000%. 1.00 
Bacon Cryptograms in Shakespeare, 
Isaac Hull Platt, 123 pp. .... 1.00 
The Case and Exceptions, Frederick 
Trevor Fill, 241 pe. «....ciccee 1.00 
The Future of America and O.her 
poems, J. Madison Bell, 221 pp. 1.00 
Shoes of Iron, William McChesney 


os a 2 ere 1.00 
Light Ahead for the Negro, E. A. 
Jonaem, IS2 OP. .icccecceves 1.00 
The Doctor of Philosophy, Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, 302 pp. ...... 1.00 


How Men are Made or Corner Stones 
of Character, Daniel Hoffman Mar- 
a: See ee vewneceik eee 1.00 





$93.00 

We will send all of books, securely 

cased to anyone sending us P. O. 

Money Order for fifty (50) dollars. 

This is the biggest book bargain we 
have ever been able to offer. 

CHARLES ALEXANDER, 
714 Shawmut Avenue, 
3oston, Mass. 
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SPrINK PUD con CRT 
Chillicothe, Mo, U.S. _ 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Sphinx is publication that can- 

t tail to interest cuitured and thought- 
people Its object is to teach the in- 
nee that the Sun, Moon and Planets 
have upon the earth, and particularly 
pe man and is affairs The Sphinx 
the leading Astrological journal of the 
ind is supported by the best writ- 

s Astrology in England and America, 
d is the only Magazine that is entirely 
oted to teaching, demonstrating and 
ndicating the truth of the sclence as 


Price $1.00 volumes 0 Cents a Copy. 
(2 Vols. issued Yearly) 
gn Subscription and Canada $1.25 
Shillings) per Volume 
Send us your Birthday with Ten Cents 
and a stamped addressed envelope, and 
we will send you a snap-shot of your 
Destiny. 


The Sphinx Publishing Company 


Mo., U. S. A. 





Chillicothe, 
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What We Are Doing MI ale 


Very few of our readers realize to what 
extent we are working for others. We 
are printing four newspapers that go 
to people outside of this state and are 
widely read. If you are thinking of 
publishing a journal of any sort and 


want good work at low prices write to 
CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass 





Goode, Dunson, Henry Co. 
DEALERS IN 


GROCERIES and 





PROVISIONS 





Fine Family Wines and Liquors. 
J. FRANCIS HENRY, Manager. 


739 and 743 Shawmut Ave.,Boston, Mass. 
Telephone 21003 Roxbury 


Visit THE SAVOY EXCHANGE, 


745 Shawmut Avenue 


TAYLOR'S ELECTRIC COMB | 


For Man or Woman 
Made of Solid Brass, highly polished ana 
fully nickle plated. Retains heat much 
— cast iron. It is indeed the 
ndiest and simplest straightener ever 
introduced to the people 
Send postpai on receipt 9f 50e. 


SWITCHES 


Bangs and Wigs of 
avery description. Most complete line of Hair 
Goods In this country for colored people. Send 
st2mpforcatalogue. T.W. TAYLOR. Howell, Mich. 


qhen'writing please mention Alexander’s 


WANTED: Several Colored Men 25 
t, 


to 40 years of age, average heigh 


dark color, and neat appearance for 
l. 


positions as porters on a Railroa 
Apply to P. O. Box 35147, Bostor 
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FORD’S 
HAIR POMADE 





“OZONIZED OX MARROW” and is the only 
= preparation known to us that makes the 
st stubborn, harsh, kinky or curly 
hair soft, pliable and easy to. c comb. 
hese results may be obtained f m 
treatment; 2 to 4 bottles are usually suftic 
for ayear. The use of Ford’s Hair Po- 
made removes and prevents dandrutf, 
relieves itching, invigorates the scalp, stops 
hair from falling out or breaking off, makes 
it grow and by ROaeeRInE the roots, gives it 
new life and vigor, 

Being elegantly. perfumed an . harm- 





less, it is a toilet necessity for i 

tlemen and chi aoe n. Ford’ ~ Hair Po- 

by ae ad@ has been made and sold it 1 
nee abo ut 1858, and labe 1, - OZON IZ! ‘I 


MARROW, was ae Sy in t 
States Patent Office, in 1s74. Be 
tord’s as its use "make s the hair soft, 
Glossy, Lay Down in Place anc a Easy to 
‘omb into any_desired style nsistent 
with its length. Bews are of im itatic ms. Re- 
member that Ford’s Hair Pomade is 
nt ene only in 50c size and is made only in 
Chicago. and by us. ene genuine has the 
signature, Charles For Prest. on each 
package. Refuse ameaae rs. Full directions 
with every bottle. Price > only 50 cts. Sok 
by druggists and dealers. If your dru egist 
or dealer can not supply you, he can get 
for you from his jobber or wholesale deale 
orsend us 50 cts. for one bottle postpaid, « 
$1.40 for three bottles or $2.50 for six bot- 
tles, express paid. We pay Dostag ve and ex- 
A. Wher 
Tr, 





Anee 


pre ss charges to all points in U. 

ordering send postal or express mone “y orde 
and mention name of this paper. Write your 
name and address plainly to Dept 2. 


The Ozonized Ox naps Co. 


(None genuine without my signature) 


Chath. Fin Boat 


153 E. KINZIE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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We Are in Search of Another Dunbar 


$50 IN GOLD FOR 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


READ OUR OFFER 


If you can write a good story or a poem, enter the great con 
test which the publisher of Alexander’s Magazine has inaugurated. 
There are many Paul Laurence Dunbars, in the Negro race if only 
they can be found. They must be found, and it is with this 
object in view that we are making this liberal and extraordinary 
ofter of $50 in gold as prizes for the best stories and poems coming 
from pens of members of the Negro race. 

CONDITIONS. 

No story or poem will be considered unless it comes from the 
pen of a Negro. : 

No story shall exceed 2500 words. Poem not to exceed 100 
lines. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied by at least $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to Alexander’s Magazine, a photograph of the 
iuthor, cost of return of manuscript in case it is not suited to our 
purposes. 

We are willing to pay a fair price for any story or poem which 
may not be a prize-winner, provided it is what we want. 


GREAT PRIZE OFFER! 


FIRST Prize for BEST SHORT STORY.............. $25.00 
SECOND Prize for SECOND BEST SHORT STORY.... 15.00 
PORCeeee Pelee Tip Te Pc civc ccs ceercccscees 7.00 
FOURTH Prize for SECOND BEST POEM.............. 3.00 

Making a grand totai Of... 22... .cccccesecsccons $50.00 


Fifty Dollars in Gold as Prizes to be distributed among the 
readers of Alexander’s Magazine ought to appeal to our literary 
friends. Each manuscript will be submitted to five competent 
literary critics of National fame who will act as judges in this 
ezreat CONTEST and the prizes will be awarded directly after the 
close of the CONTEST. 

Send in your STORIES AND POEMS at once, with subscrip- 
tion price for the magazine. Enter this grand race-elevating CON- 
TEST. 

ADDRESS: 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Publisher, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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T. McCOMBS STEWART. F. E. R. JOHNSON. 
PRESIDENT BARCLAY. 


Liserian Commission to England and France, 1907. 
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ted to the Spreading of Reliable Information Concerning the Operation of Educational Institutions ia 
the South, the Moral, Intellectual, Commercial and Industrial Improvement of the Negro 


Race in the United States. Published on the Fifteenth Day of each Month. Entered 


Devi 


as Second-Class Matter on May 3, 1905, at the Post Office at Boston 


Massachusetts, under act of Congress of March 1879 


CHARLES ALEXANDER - - Editor & Publisher 
714 SHAWMUT AVE., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Subscription; One Dollara Year - - - - 10 Cents a Copy 
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Editorial Department 





TEN STRONG REASONS WHY| jth. The genius of the Negro is 


THRIFTY AND ENTERPRISING |dwarfed in the United States by being 
forced to the background in the pro- 


NEGROES OF THE UNItTae |... « ee ee 
fessions, in the trades and in impor- 
STATES SHOULD TAKE UP | tant civic pursuits because there is no 
LAND IN LIBERIA. hope or the shadow of inducement for 
Negro boys and girls to enter the 
professions of electrical, mechanical 


lst. The Negro race is in need of 
an opportunity to prove social effi-|@d civil engineering and other im- 
ciency, the conduct of governmental | portant industrial pursuits; thus they 
machinery and strong commercial | fail to qualify themselves for such oc- 
development. Liberia is the only re-|¢Upations. But in Liberia, every Ne- 
public which has no hampered provi-| 8 is encouraged to aspire and work 
sions or retarding influences to pre-| for the highest possible development 
vent the Negroes from accomplish-|°f his brain and brawn. 
ing such purposes. 5th. In the United States: the Ne- 

2nd. Liberia is a Negro Republic, gro must abide by the laws made by 
founded by black men, controlled by | white men, however iniquitous and 
black men and holds out to black men | unjust such laws may operate against 
the brightest possible prospects for! him; but in Liberia, the Negro makes 


the future. his own laws to govern himself. 
srd. As is often declared by men 6th. The commerce of the United 


of broad vision, wide experience and| States is practically in the control 
wisdom, many of whom are promi-|and monopoly of white men. Negroes 
nent in public life, the Negro can) are shut out of the larger commer- 
never enjoy complete political and) cial activities, but in Liberia the Ne- 
civil rights in the southern states. In| gro is the director of the country’s 
other words, the Negro can never en-| prosperity and occupies every posi- 
joy complete equality before the law tion from farm laborer to president. 
With all other men, at least in the 7th. The diminution of the Ne- 
southern states. In Liberia there) gro as an economic and _ industrial 
are no barriers whatever to the Ne-| factor in the country on account of 
sroes’ advancement in political, civil | the -cheap. foreign labor, renders his 
or social life. | position a perilous and uncertain one. 
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In Liberia he cannot be forced out ot love. \ man may be continually doing 
labor by alien population good and living a godly life, full of 
Sth. Success in farming, export-| charity and kindness, and they pass 
ing, manufacturing of every kind,| him by. He neither has their consid- 
mining, civil, electrical, structural | eration nor their encouragement. 
and mechanical engineering, railroad But let come an attack upon his 
construction, lumbering and various | good name, let some one start a 
other industries are the larger oppor-| scandal, and how quickly he comes 
tunities which Liberia offers to the|into notice. They can hardly rest in 
Negro. It is stupid, to say the least,| the desire to tell all they know. The 


for the American Negroes’ to turn 
their backs upon these glorious oppor 
tunities, 
Sth. Life, 
of happiness are the 
which every sane, self-respecting citi 
zen every land 
blessings are denied the larger por 
tion of the Negro population in the 
United States. Liberia offers 
blessings to Negro 
declare his allegiance to the 


liberty and the pursuit 


blessings 


desires in These 


these 
who will 
Repub- 


ever) 


lic 

10th. These and many other good, 
sensible reasons may be offered why 
the Negro should emigrate to Libe 


ria, but in addition to the above, we 


assert that if five or six hundred of 
the more prosperous and independ 
ent Negroes of the United States 
would go to Liberia each year, the} 
stress of present racial conflicts 


would be lessened, and greater free 
dom and 
be accorded those Negroes who re 
main in this country. Thrifty and 


ambitious Negroes of the United 


larger opportunities would 


States, who have been equipped by 
normal and high school training, will 
find in Liberia a field for the largest 


possible development and _ independ- 
ence. He who wishes to be a whole 
man instead of half a man, he who 
wishes to rule rather than be ruled, 


he who wishes to live the life of dig 

nity and independence, will see in the 

Republic of Liberia a chance to be- 
gin life over again in a that is | 
inspiring and hopeful in a degree not 

possible to conceive of in the United 

States. 


way 


THE SCANDAL MONGER. 


(By Robert E. Frazer.) 
It seems to be inborn in many 
ple 


peo- | 


the desire to speak evil of oth-! 





| first to 


pleasurable excitement they get from 


this scandal spreading seems to be 


contagious. 


And then it is an additional pleas- 
ure to tell how they expected just 
such a thing: how they had always 


had their suspicions that he was bad; 
pleasure in repeating 
they 


how they take 
all they know, all 
mised, and what others have conjured 
they 
corroboration of the 
how readily believe it, 
What trivial How 
grows in magnitude and vir- 
until a 


have sur- 


up. How greatly are pleased at 


even seeming 
they 
evidence. 


scandal; 
and 
the story 
ulence with 


upon 


each repetition 


fellow man, and perhaps a blameless 
man, is ruined, his heart broken, his 
wife and children disgraced and in 
bitter mourning. All this they see 
and hear, but in their love’ for scan- 
dal they overlook it all, and in their 
ghoulish glee rejoice at this tearing 


down of a character and reputation. 
- ; e a 
Such is the devilish, deplorable and 
contemptible character and conduct 
slanderer. 


charac- 


monger and 
and 


of the scandal 
The higher the 
ter of a man, the better they Yike to 


position 


pull him down. Preachers and wom- 
en are their special prey. Oh, what 
a sweet morsel to roll under’ their 
tongues is the reputation of some 


woman or girl in good society! Per- 
haps this particular scandal turns out 
and if it false 
by evidence that 
what a feeling of disappointment seiz- 
es this choice collection of slanderers. 


to be false, is proved 


cannot be disputed, 


Their disappointment is heavy and 
|}great. Then these cowardly, sneak- 


ing human vampires immediately _ be- 
gin to trim their sails. They are the 
congratulate the slandered 
upon his vindication. <A _ per- 
slander another is none 


person 
son who will 
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too low to stoop to the basest hypoc- 
risy. 
* x 
There is a kind of slanderer who is 
baser, more insinuating and vyenom- 
ous than any other kind. He lacks 
boldness or courage. He is hypocrit- 


ical, insinuating, smooth and danger 
ous. He stabs you under the guise of 


friendship. He fills his syringe with 
poison and under cover injects it into 
character and reputation. The 
wound is not felt at the time, for it 
is done in such a way the sting is not 
noticed; but the poison is injected all 
the same and in time the work of de- 
struction is accomplished. His meth- 
od of attack is like this: 


your 


“You know Miss Smith?” 

“Tea.” 

“Well, I suppose vou have heard 
the, talk about her?” 

“No.” 

“Well, there is a great deal being 


said about her. They say” 

Then he narrates all he has heard 
and all he has conjectured, and many 
things he desires to spread that never 
said or thought by anyone but 
Then he follows this up by 
course, I would not have 
you repeat this to anyone, and | 
would state it to no one but you, for 
I know it will go no farther. I do not 
believe things myself. I have 
known Miss Smith myself for years, 
think they can be true, 
many are telling them 
and perhaps 
smoke there 


were 
himselt 
saving, “Of 


these 


and I do not 
great 
believe them: 


but a 
and they 
where there is so much 
fire. Good day.” 

peddles his poison to 


must be some 

And thus he 
all who are willing to listen to him. 
The cobra, the most venomous of ser- 
pents, is as harmless as a_ sucking 
compared with this venomous 
You have a chance to de- 
against the cobra’s at- 
against 
reptile, 


dove 
slanderer. 
fend vourself 
tacks, but you have no chance 
this more cunning, superior 
the hypocritical slanderer. 


immediately 


A slander once spoken can never | 


be recalled. It will live and do its 
deadly work on the person’ attacked 
as long as he or she may live, even if 
it has been shown to be false, and in 


many 


children and his children’s 
children. In my opinion the slander- 
er is the vilest animal that God per- 
mits to cumber the earth. 


by his 


n as ae 
ORGANIZATION AND PURPOSE. 


The Liberian Development associa- 
tion waS organized in September, 


1907, for the purpose of progressive 
emigration of American Negroes to 
Liberia, West Coast Africa, for the 
economic, industrial and social im- 
provement of Liberia, and the culti- 
vation of the commercial value of her 
hinterland, as well as for the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the 
natives. The officers are as follows: 
Hon. Francis H. Warren of Detroit, 
Mich., president; Walter F. Walker, 
secretary and treasurer, 749 Shawmut 
avenue, Boston, The effort of 
the association is to carry at least 500 


Mass. 


thrifty, industrial, self-supporting Ne- 
groes to Liberia next November 


(1908) to form a colony in the hinter- 
land, probably in the region of Ny- 
anka, about ninety-five miles from the 
coast, on the Cavalla river. This 
section of Liberia forms the limit of 
the Liberian territory on the south- 
east next to the French 
and is known to be healthy and invit- 
ing. Such a settlement would be a 
check upon the French government 
preventing further encroachment on 
Liberian territory. 

The this 
seems assured. We are in touch with 
persons throughout the United States 
who will join the first party. Each 
individual will have sufficient funds 
command to ensure self-sup 
port for at least one vear after arriv 
ing in Liberia, 

We are asking the public to con- 
tribute the sum of $25,000 for the pur- 
pose of aiding us in launching an in- 
dustrial school for the benefit of the 
natives, which school we shall start 
upon our arrival in Li- 
beria. We need an additional $600 
to pay expenses of a superintendent 
who will precede the party and _ lo- 
cate the territory which we have in 
mind. We very much hope that you 
will help this cause. We have 


possessions, 


success” of movement 


at his 


good 


cases be a burden to be borne |studied the Negro question very care- 
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fully, and we firmly believe that if a 
limited number of well-equipped Ne- 
groes from the United States would 
go to Liberia just at this time, a great 
assistance would be rendered the 
republic, and large, hopeful 
development would soon result from 
their efforts. This is a worthy cause 
and we hope that it will engage your 
consideration. Our move- 
ment has the indorsement of Dr. 
Booker T. Washington and other dis- 
tinguished men throughout the coun- 
try. Any contribution which you 
will make may be sent to Mr. Walter 
F. Walker, secretary and treasurer, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass 


black 


serious 


MY COUNTRY, ’TIS OF THEE. 


Of course you have faced the dilem 
ma: it is announced, they all smirk 
nd rise. If they are ultra, they re 
move their hats and look ecstatic; 
then they look at you. What shall 
you do? Noblesse oblige; you cannot 
be boorish, or ungracious, and too, at 
ter all it is your country and you do 
love its ideals, if not all of its reali 
ties Now, then, I have thought of a 
remove 


way out, Arise, gracefully 


vour hat, and tilt your head. Then 


sing as follows, powerfully and with 


deep unction. They’ll hardly note the 


little changes and their feelings and 
vour conscience will thus be saved: 


My country ‘tis of thee, 
Late land of slavery, 

Of thee I sing. 
Land where my father’s pride 
Slept where my mother died, 
From every mountain side 

Let freedom ring! 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the slave set free. 
Thy fame I love. 

I love thy rocks and rills 


And o’er thy hate which chills, 
My heart with purpose thrills, 
to rise above. 


let laments swell the breeze 

And wring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song. 

Let laggard tongues awake, 

Let all who hear partake, 

Let southern silence quake, 
The sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God to thee 
Author of Liberty, 

To thee we sing. 
Soon may our land be bright, 
With Freedom’s happy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God our King. 

W. E. B. Du Bois in Horizon. 


THE BURDEN OF BLACK WOMEN. 


Dark daughter of the lotus leaves that 
watch the southern sea, 

Wan spirit of a prisoned soul a-pant- 
ing to be free: 

The muttered music of thy streams, 
the whispers of the deep 

Have kissed each other in thy name 


and kissed a world to sleep. 


The will of the world is a mighty wind 
sweeping a cloud-cast sky, 
And not from the east and not from 
the west knelled its soul-searing 
cry; 
But out of the past of the Past’s grey 
past, it yelled from the top of 
the sky: 
Crying: Awake, O ancient race! Wail- 
ing: O woman arise! 
And crying and sighing and crying 
again as a voice in the midnight 
cries: 
But the burden of white men bore her 
world 


back, and the _ white 


stifled her sighs. 
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The White World’s vermin and filth; 
All the 
All the scum of New York; 


dirt of London, 


spoilers of women 


of 


Valiant 
And 
Shameless breeds of bastards 


conquereros unarmed men; 


Drunk with the greed of gold, 


Baiting their blood-stained hooks 
With cant for the souls of the sim- 
ple, 


Bearing the White Man’s Burden 
Of Liquor and Lust and Lies! 
Unthankful we wince in the East 
Unthankful we wail from the west- 
ward, 

Unthankfully thankful we sing, 
In the un-won wastes of the wild: 

I hate them, Oh! 

I hate them well, 

I hate them, Christ! 

As I hate Hell, 

If I were God 

I'd sound their knell 

This day! 
Who raised the fools to their glory 
But black men of Egypt and Ind? 
Ethiopia’s sons of the evening, 
Yellow 


children 


Chaldeans and Chinese? 

The 

And mongrels of Rome and Greece? 
Ah, well! 

And that 

Shall drag them down again; 


Hebrew of Morning 


they raised the boasters, 
Down with the thefts of their thieving 
And murder and mocking of men, 
Down with their barter of women 
And laying and lying of creeds, 
Down with their cheating of childhood 
And drunken orgies of war— 
down 

down 


deep down, 
Till the devil's strength be shorn, 
Till some dim, darker David a hoeing 
of his corn, 
maiden, Mother of 


And married 


Bid the Black Christ be born! 


God, 


Then shall the burden of manhood, 


Be it yellow or black or white, 


And Poverty, Justice and Sorrow— 
The Humble and Simple and Strong 


sing with the Sons of Morning 


Shall 
And Daughters of Evensong. 





Black mother of the iron hills that 
guard the blazing sea, 
Wild spirit of a storm-swept soul a- 


struggling to be free, 
Where ‘neath the bloody finger marks, 


thy riven bosom quakes, 
Thicken the thunders of God's voice, 
and lo! a world awakes! 
. W. E. B. Du Bois in Horizon. 
PEERING. 


What shall I say to the parting year? 
Take all my sins, my pains, my cares, 


Take all my heartaches and hide from 


sight 

All my vain hopes—in the passing 
night. 

What shall I say to the coming year? 


Bring to me health and peace and joy; 

Give me a longing to live my best, 

Trusting to Jesus for all the rest. 
Sarah G. Jones, Cincinnati, O. 


December, 1907. 


What does the New Year hold for me, 
Shall I worse or better be, 
Shall I live from sorrow free, 

What my fate? 
As I make it, so ‘twill be, 
Full of pain or joy to me; 
May each day me nobler see, 

In Nineteen Eight, 

cS 8. €. 
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Past, Present and Future of Liberia. | strong endorsement of President Mon- 
_ roe, who, as early as 1801, when Gov- 
By James J. Dossen, LL.D. ernor of Virginia, had advocated the 
E “separation of the two races and the 
_ return of the American Negro to his 
Liberia is the name given to that} natural habitat in Africa.” 

part of West Africa lying between the! The United States Government, not 
British Colony of Sierra Leone on the! then a colonizing power, withheld it- 
northwest and the French posse:sion | self from direct official participation 
of the Ivory Coast on the southeast 
l’rior to the convention between Great 
Britain and Liberia in 1882, and that 
between the Republic of Krance and 
this country in 182, the Atlantic 
frontage of Liberia stretched from So- 
loma on the southeast, a distance of 
about 450 miles, with an _ indefinite 
interior Now her coast line is con- 
fined between the Manoh and Cavalls: 
rivers, a distance of 350 miles, running 
back from the coast to a varying dis- 

tance estimated at 250 to 300 miles. 
Liberia, it will be remembered, was 
founded in 1822, about twenty-five 
years after the founding of the Britsh 
colony of Sierra Leone by Sharp and 
Clarkson, by a few American philan- 
thropists who organized under the 
name of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, for the express purpose of plant 
ing a colony in Africa, whither Ne- 
groes in America who might become 
free might be sent, in the hope of 





rearing in the fatherland a Christian T. McCANTS STEWART. 
community. Among the men _ who | jn the “experiment.” But nevertheless 


took an active part in this first move- after the passage of the Act of 1807. 
ment were Judge Bushrod Washington | jt took an active part in suppressing 
of Virginia, Henry Clay, General Fen- | the oceanic slave-trade and in liber- 
ton Mercer and other prominent Amer- | ating and sending to Liberia Negroes 
ican citizens. The venture had also the | who had either been captured on sea 
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or brought into its territory after the 
said enactment. Of this class no few- 
er than 5,000 were sent to Liberia by 
the United States Government itself, 
the government providing the means 
for their location and 
Liberia is often 
“bacaward community,” and her ap- 
parent slow growth and progress ad- 


maintenance 
stigmatized as a 


versely criticised by those who, per- 











HON. JAMES J. DOSSEN, 
Associate Justice of Siberia’s Supreme 
Court. 
haps, with the best intentions toward 
her, are nevertheless ignorant of or 


have failed to grasp the feebleness 


with 
started, and iue 


which the “experiment” was 
environments amid 
Which she has had to develop. 

As stated above, the planting of the 
Liberian colonies was the venture of 
private societies, which in the very 
beginning found themselves finincially 
greatly 


weak and on that account 


handicapped. These societies, while 


full of noble aspirations and the purest 
motives, lacked the means requisite to 


launch suecessfrvily such a great un- 





dertaking, and to start such industries 
ind enterprises that would set the set- 
lers on their feet and give the colony 
a push forward. Fresh from the shack- 


crucial servitude, 


es of the most 
where every opportunity for improve- 
ment and the acquirement of wealth 
had been denied, these men, to use 
tue words of Dr. Hall, the 
founder of Maryland in Liberia, were 


a most unsuiteua class (humanly speak- 


James 


ing) to embark on such a stupendous 
mission 

Although the over-sea traffic in hu- 
man flesh had been formally abolished 
since 1807, and the navies of France, 
Englind and America hunted the slav- 
ers up and Atlantic, th3 
slave-trade, with all of its horrors a 


down the 





scenes of misery, was securely ii 


trenched on the upper “Grain Coast” 
when the Liberians landed here. At 
Grand Cape Mount and at other points 
on the Liberian coast, including Mon- 
rovin herself, where the first settlers 
landed, the barracoons of English and 
Spanish slave-dealers existed, and it 
wes due to that that the natives were 
incited to deliver a most determined 
iituck upon the colony eleven months 
after it had been founded 

I am afraid that the part that Li- 
beria played in rooting up slavery and 
in helping to wipe out, in this part of 
West Africa, the blackest curse of 
modern times, has been sadly forgot- 
ten by the descendants of Anglo-Saxon 


stitesmen and philanthropists who, 


just a century ago, sought to right the 
Africa for 


iuree hundred years and to wipe from 


wrongs perpetrated upon 


their national escutcheon the blot of 
African slavery This signal service 
Liberin to the cause of 
could 


rendered by 
humanity and justice, if she 
point to no other a hievement, is a 
cogent answer to her critics and de- 
are de- 
political 


tractors, who not infrequently 
manding the reason for hei 
existence. 

In 1847 the Liberian colonies, which 
up to this date had been governed as 
the Commonwealta of Liberia under 
the tutelage of the parent society, was 
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of in- 


dependent state in order to enforce its 


forced to assume the status an 


laws and protect its interests against 


foreign aggression. The circumstances 
led to 
“leap into the dark” at 


which her taking this great 


a period when, 


on account of her weakness and inex 


perience, she needed the fostering care 


and guiding hand of some strong 


such that left to her no 


And it 


friend, was 


other choice. is a fact, which 


during the last twenty-five years, that 
this policy of conservatism which has 
kept the of 
and rich locked 


our coast 
to foreign 
greatly 


Republic 


greater part 
interior 
and has re- 
the 


national 


enterprise push, 
the 


tended 


tarded progress of 


to weakness 
rather national But 


perhaps the cause for this unwilling- 


and 


than prosperity. 


ness on the part of Liberia in the past 


to enlarge her intercourse with the 














THE EXECUT!' 





E MANSION. 


The Official Residence of President Barclay. 


seem ot to ve generaily known, that | 
this course was advised Ly the society | 
as the only way out of a isis whieh | 
hac sen and which could not be | 
me nder the old regime } 

Fo vears Liberia has pursue] 
a po of strict conservatism in her 
intercourse with the outside world 
This attitude has been sharply cri 
cised and pointed to as the real cause 
of h ‘backwardness” by outside’s, 
who sometimes display a ques:ionah' 
eagerness to mark her forward move 
ment 

It is generally admitted by intelli- 
gent Liberians, who are abreast with 
the evelopments which have taken 
lace in British, French and German 
West African “spheres of iniuence” 
Powers of Europe engaged in Wesi 


eigners, 


\frican developments may be sought 
or and in a great measure found in 
the past attitude of those mations 
toward weaker races The fever for 
the acquisition of territory and the 
founding of “spheres of influence” in 
\frica, which seized Europe with such 
elentless force during the closing 
quarter of the last century, and the 
‘“might-over-right” policy followed by 
he Powers in the consummation of 
this object, naturally made Liberians 
shy and circumspect in their relations 
with foreigners. But if one will care- 
fully study the Liberian’s mind he 
will find there is no ingrained dispo- 
sition on our part to selfishness and 
narrowness in our relations with for- 

aus some have endeavored to 
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show, They will find, however, that 
the average Liberian, whether civi!- 
ized or uncivilized, is a passionate 
lover of his country and is anxious 
fur its progress and success. They 
will also find that the Liberians so 
love their independence that they wil! 
studiously avoid any course that i 
likely to subvert it. 


Comparing the last attiiude of Eu- 


rope toward Africa and the African 


with the new and more enlightened 
thought of the present day, one is 


who had the courage to draw public 
attention to the blunders and _ mis- 
takes of this short-sighted and ill-con- 
ceived policy which aimed at destroy- 
ing rather than preserving the coun- 
try and people whom Europe had 
tuken under her tutelage for the 
avowed purpose of improving, was the 
late Mary Kingsley, a woman of un- 
common perceptiveness and judgment, 
who traveled extensively in West 
Africa and with her penetrating eye 
and inquisitive mind investigate: on 








THE AMERICAN LEGATION. 
Large Building in Centre. Scene, Monrovia, Siberia. 


igreeably surprised at the chang 


c opinion has undergone 





on that continent relntive to Afri 

and the rights of Africans, After a 
long role of blunders and failures a 
colonization in West Africa by thos» 
Negroland, it has at last been discov 


“1 that the use of machine guns 





and punitive expecitions, the ruthless; 
waste of blood and the devastation of 
i@ country they have come to im 
prove and rebuild, the dislocation of 
native rule and native institutions and 
the vobliteration of native laws and 

isioms which form the framework 
of the social and political life undet 
which they have lived and prospered 
for centuries, are not the best 
methods, the best regime for tangible 
and successful colonization in West 


Africa Perhaps the first Britisher 


the spot actual conditions which 
served as a key to the real cause ot! 
repeated failures, and in her ‘*West 
\frican Studies,” which she published 
called “an spade «a spade’ no matter 
where she found it 

Almost simultaneous with \liss 
KXingsley’s publication there appeared 
in English journalism The West 
Africa and West African Mail, jour- 
nals devoted exclusively to African 
affairs whose strong uncompromising 
advocacy of native rights and whose 
sound enightened views on African 
affairs generally, supplemented by sim- 
ar efforts in Irance ind = Ger- 
many as well as the noble work of 
tllose countries to champion tie 
nuse of native races—through these 
agencies in a great measure have been 


produced the new attitude and the 
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new sentiment, on all sides visible in 
Africa, 
the most notable examples of which 


Kurope’s present deaiing with 


are supplied by the wise and judicious 
statesmanship of the present day 
Incer this new, beneficent policy. 


which recognizes and respects. the 
rights of weaker races and in which 
the spirit of Imperialism is diciated 
by Justice and Rigliteousness, Liberia 


May Le 


justified in departing from 


the old 1ut of conservatism and in 


throwing wide open her doors to the 


legitimate commerce and enterprise 


of all nations By a happy coinci 


dence there sits at the head of the 
young Republic at the present time 
views wh 


man of sound progressive 


is capable of reorganizing Liberias 


present opportunities and willing to 
utilize them for the highest good of 
the nation Looking forward there 
appears a brighter day for the strug 
hepublic The administration 


£Nns 


of President Barclay has already been 


marked by larger introduction o 


foreign capital and enterprise, th 
construction of motor roads, the im 
provement of national finance:, the nm 
crease of commerce the pe.rcefu 
penetration and development of the 
Hinterland, and a_ large incerpora 
tion of the indigenous tribes (duite 
recently a concession was granted fal 
the establishment of telegraph com 
municai:on between Liberia and Eu 
rope The paciication of our rien 
interior and the organization of law 
and order in those regions which un 
der the indomitable energy of the 


present government Is progressing 
satisfactorily opens a rich and hither 
to untouched tield for the capital’st 
and investor who possess the initia 
tive and the faith to launch a new 
enterprise, Duteh, French and Liber 
ian travelers, traversing our Ilinter 
land, have all called attention to its 
mineral richness Anderson, the Li 
berian explorer and cartographer, who 
made his explorations in northwest- 


ern Liberia in ISGS,) exaetly 


thirty 


years before the French mission of 
Hostains d‘Ollone, and Captain Rich- 
ard Watkins, another Liberian travel- 
er, who penetrated the, interior of 
southwestern Liberia to a cistance 
of about 150 miles as early as 1S45, 
have both testified to the free use of 
gold by the natives of the backlands 


But perhaps Liberia's greatest 
wealth lies in her unbroken forest of 
mahogany and other furniture and 
hardwoods, and her immense vegeta 
tion of rubber and fiber plants, Over 
twenty varieties of rubber have been 
found in the Liberian forest, some of 
which belongs to the first grade of 
\frican rubbe) In ISO a monopoly 
for the collection and exportation of 
rubber was granted an English syndi- 
cate, but this restriction has been re- 
moved by recent enactment 

It is remarkable that althcugh Li- 
beria is an off-shoot of America, found- 
American philanthropy her 
form of government, laws anc polity 
framed after that of the great Re- 
public, and the further fact that a 
large percentage of her citizens, the 
Negroes, are bound to Liberia by the 
es of a common rat L.ibeiia seems 
t» have. dropped almost eatirely out 
he inde- 


of American thought sin 


pendence of Liberia and the with- 
lrawal of the society that founcted 
her, if we except the interest mani- 
American /mis- 


shall 


fested toward her by 


sionary societies to which I 
shortly refer. 

In the large und constantly increas- 
ing over-sea trade carried on between 
Liberia and ftoreign countries not an 
American sail is seen in any of our 
consider- 


ports. Thirty years ago a 


able trade was carried on between 
this country and American in Amer- 
ican bottoms, but this has stopped, 
owing to the failure to replace sail by 
steimers of greater speed and facili- 
ties. 

Meanwhile shipping between this 
country and Europe has increased 


sterdily The Elder-Dempste Line, 
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under the pushful management of Sir 
\lfred Jones, weekly and fort- 
nightly service to Liberia. The 
Line of Hamburg, 
example of and 
with 


has a 
great 
Woermann anothei 
push enterprise, 


serves the Republic feur lines 


of steamers, so that there is hardly a 
day that the German flag is not seen 
in one of France and 


our ports. 


euch maintains a 
and 
Hamburg-American 
service to 


Spain fortnightly 


service, very recently the great 
line established a 
The 
preference for 
supply their 

Hamburg, 


heavy 


Liberia. Liberians. 
and 


products, 


their 
American 


with taste- 


must 
wants via Liverpool or 


which, on account of charzes 


rising from double freights and the re- 
handling of American 


goods, renders 


products expensive and the:eby pre- 
vents the expansion of commerce be- 
tween the two countries. 

The 


munication 


establishment of steam com 
between the two countries 
this diftticulty 


together the 


would overcome and 
mother 
When it is 


enter- 


bring closer 


country and her offspring. 
that 
prise and American money (the Amer 


remembered American 


ican colonization having up to 1S7 ex- 


pended 2.000) founded the colo- 


nies which have since become the 
Republic of Liberia, and the further 
fact that the greatest social problem 


problem, 
and more 


of that 
which is 


country—the race 


becoming more 
will find in immigration to LI- 


ind equitable solu‘ion, 


acute- 
beria a happy 
there would seem to be st:ong 1easons 
America should become Liberia's 
Whatever may 
have been the traditions which in the 
that 


why 


“next best frienc.” 


past have withheld government 
trom taking a deeper interest in West 
particularly Liberia, it 
that they 


zone a radical change recently, under 


\frica and 


would seem have under- 


the progressive spirit and mat hless 


statesmanship of President Roosevelt. 


most urgent needs’ of 


\mong the 
that of 
country with an area of nearly 45,000 


Liberia is immigration. <A 


syuare miles and a civilized and gov- 


erning population estimated at only 


50,000 is an extraordinary spectacle. 


We need immigrants to build up the 


waste places: to plant strong and in- 
dustrial centers in the rich and virgin 
backlands and on the Manoh, the Ma- 
kona and the Cavalla which 
form the frontiers of the Republic. We 
plant Christian 
civilization in our Hinterland 
and to teach the 2,000,000 indigenous 


Rivers, 
need accessians to 
remote 
population the peaceful pursuits of 
western civilization. 

beter do than 
The American 
of training and 
is the 
material for this great work. If with- 
five years 50,000 industri- 


This America can 


any other country, 
Negro, 


preparation 


with years 


behind him, very 


in the next 
thrifty 
settled in 


intelligent Negroes 
Liberia through 
and 


American 


ous, and 
should be 
good 


the unstinted generosity 


cons-ience of the nation; 
in the «ase of the Israel- 
ites on Ezypt, they 


come, not in poverty and rags, but by 


and if, as 
leaving should 
a generous hand and a fair proportion 
of the accumulated wealth which their 
ancestors vy bitter toil amassed for 
the American people during the cruel 
America will have 
humanitarian 


days of slavery, 


then performed a great 
indisputable 


Africa 


act and discharged an 
moral debt 


and the African. 


Which she owes to 


t need of Liberia is 
I do not hold tie 
Christianity and 
effected no 


Another gre 
Christian education 
view of some, that 
Christian 
good in the moral and educational up- 
life of Africa, and that Mohammedan- 
ism is the religion 
natives of this country. On the con- 


missions have 


best suited to the 
trary. | hold a decidedly opposite view. 


! admit that Christianity, as it is 


sometimes some of the 
western that 
the rule of conduct taught in the ‘‘Ser- 
Mount™ and the “Golden 


infrequently disregarded 


seen 


among 
votaries, is a deformity: 
mon on the 
Rule” is not 
custodians and 


by the propagandists 
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for 
but 


s equally true of most creeds, net 


religion in the blind rush 


the 


of that 


empire and greed for gold; 
this 
excepting even Mohammedanism 

The that 
ists today owes an indisputable debt 


the 


fact is Liberia as she ex- 


untiring 
the 


of national gratitude for 
labors of 
the 


and self-sacrificing mis- 


sions established Protest- 
and Methodist 


of America, 


there by 
ant Episcopal Chur. hes 
half a 
important 


which for century 


have played a most part 
and conspicuous part in the moral and 
religious uplift ane educational train 


ing of the people of this Republic, and 


whose work in civilizing, Christ aniz- 
ing :nd prevaring for citizenship the 


indigenous population forms one of 


the wost brilliant chapters in the his- 
tory of 


Under 


African 
the 
wider field for educational and 
missionary Along with 
the church. Here 
again is a golden opportunity for the 


missions, 


new regime mentioned 


above a 
work opens. 


flag should go the 


American people, who alone have mis- 


sions in Liberia, to do a great and 
noble work for Africa. 

Through the open door which Li- 
beria holds out to her will America 


utilize her present opportunities for 

promoting the civilization and regener- 

ation of the “Dark Continent?” 
Monrovia, Liberia 


ct iti tik itil fies es in ni i i a 


t Bits of History Relating 


tu Prine Gall Masoury 








ttt ttt ttt 


By Frederick S. Monrue 


10. May 2, 1787. Copy of notice in 


Boston Columbian Centinel. 


“By Capt. Scott from London, came 
the Charter, etc., which His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Cumberland, 


Grand Master of all Lodges in Eng- 


land, has been graciously pleased to 
grant to the African Lodge in Boston. 
As the brethren have a desire to ac- 


knowledge ail favors shown them, they 
in this public manner return particu- 


lar thanks to a certain member of the 
fraternity, who offered the so gener- 
ous reward in this paper some time 
since, for the Charter supposed to be 
lost; and to assure him though they 
doubt of his friendship, that he has 
made them many good friends. 


“Prince Hall.” 
May 6, 1787. Organization of African 
Lodge, No. 459. 
11. May 17, 1787. Hall to William 
White, Esq. Grand Secretary, London. 
Acknowledges with thanks receipt 


of constitution, explains why the 
money Was not received two years ago, 
saying, ‘‘we have lost the whole of it.” 
Promises to send copy of the by-laws, 
list of the Lodge, to fulfil the require- 
ments of the Charter, to make the con- 
stitution their guide, and to “adorn 
our profession as Masons.” 

12. May 17, 1787. Hall to Rowland 
Holt, Esq... D. G. M., Grand Lodge of 
England. Similar in spirit to No. 11, 
and is accompanied with copy of by- 
laws, and list of members of the Lodge. 
Says, “We shall always be willing to 
contribute so far as in us lies to that 
laudable custom among. Masons 
from the foundation thereof.” 

Brother W. H. Upton This 
“apparently refers to the Grand Char- 
ity Fund, to which African Lodge sent 
contributions received in November, 
1787; November, 1789; April, 1792: No- 
vember, 1793, and November, 1797 


says: 


be- 


sides others apparently not received. I 
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am not aware that any other New) 


England Lodge ever contributed at 
all.’ 

13. May 18, 1787. Hall to Moody. Ac- 
knowledges receipt of letter “togeth- 
er with the constitution and calen+- 
der for the Lodge, and the book you 
sent me.” Of the constitution he says, 
“Dear Brother, nothing could give me 
and the Lodge more pleasure’ than 
when we opened the constitution to 
find so grand a piece of true workman- 
ship thereon, which we have shown 
to some Masters of other Lodges here, 
which all agree with us in giving 
praise to the workman thereof. But 
the contents thereof and the precepts 
therein contained shall be our chief 
study and guide.” 

14. May 17, 1787. (Probably an 
error, November being correct date.) 

Hall to Moody. Fragment of letter, 
Unsigned. Refers to letter and “small 
trifle’ sent care of Captain Scott, 
ane don’t know whether you re- 
ceived them or not, for it is hard trust- 
ing when one hath been once bit!” 
Will “keep the feast on St. John’s Day 
next,’ and will ‘‘send money to the 
Grand Charity” by the first safe hands. 

15. August 2, 1788. H2ll to Captain 
James Scott. Sends $10 and letters to 
be delivered to William White. 

16. August 23, 1788. Hall to Moody. 
Similar to No. 14, and refers to the 
small present accompanying the letter 
sent November last. 

17. June 4, 1789. Hall to Rowland 
Holt, D. G. M., London, Eng. 

Reports having received into the 
Lodge John Bean and John Marrant, 
the latter “a black minister from 
home. but last from Brachtown, Nova 
Scotia.” This is the letter of which the 
Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts, 1870, give a badly mis- 
spelled copy. 

18. June 4, 1789. Hall to William 
White, Grand Secretary. Refers to 
the $10 (No. 15) sent to the Grand 
Charity, care of Captain Scott, for 
which no acknowledgement has been 
received. 

19. November 9, 1789. Hall to 
White. Complains that no ackrowl- 
edgement of letters sent, or of the $10 
sent to the Grand Charity (No. 15) in 
August, 1788, has been received. 


‘ 


20. Undated. Hall to Lady (Selina) 
Huntington. 

Conveys to her his “humble thanks” 
for the labors of John Marrant, “whom 
you under God, hath raised up to be 
a faithful laborer.’ States that Mar- 
rant has been with them one year, 
that he has been made a member and 
chaplain of African Lodge. Marrant 
preached the St. John’s Day sermon, 
June 24, 1789, and this letter was prob- 
ably written the latter part of 1789, 
or early in 1790. 

21. August 20, 1792. White to Hall. 
Sends printed proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge, calendar for the year, 
acknowledges receipt of sermon, and 
the contributions to the Grand Char- 
ity, Nov. 24, 1787, and April 18, 1792, 
and asks if certain New England 
lodges are still in existence, not hav- 
ing “heard from them since the com- 
mencement of the late war in Amer- 
ica, or indeed, long before; and in case 
they have ceased to meet, which I 
vather apprehend, they ought to be 
erased from our list of lodges.’’ 

The lodges referred to by White 
were: 

Second Lodge, No. 2 Boston, con- 
stituted Feb. 15, 1749, meets the third 
Wednesday in every month at the 
British Coffee House on King street. 

New Haven Lodge, Connecticut. con- 
stituted November, 1750, kept at the 
Golden Lion in that town. 

Providence Lodge in Rhode Island 
government, constituted Jan. 18, 1757, 
meets the first and third Wednesdays 
of every month. 

Marblehead lodge in this govern- 
ment. (Mass.) constituted March 25, 
1760. 

22. Undated. Hall to White. Ac- 
knowledges receipt of No. 21, and re- 
ports upon the lodges inquired about, 
the Marblehead lodge being dormant, 
others active. Mentions that African 
lodge is visited by white brethren, and 
sends copy of a charge delivered at 
Charlestown on the 25th of June last. 
A quotation from this charge will 
show that the spirit of mobocracy is 
not of recent American birth. 

“Patience. I say; for, were we not 
possessed of a great measure of it, 
you could not bear up under the daily 
insults you meet with in the streets of 
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3oston; much more on public days of 
recreation, now are shamefully 
abused, and that at such a degree, that 
you may be said to carry your lives in 
hands, and the arrows of 
are flying about your 
who have their behavior to you 
and that witnout any provocation, 20 
or 30 cowards fall upon one man, have 
wondered at the patience of the blacks. 
It is not for want of courage in 
for they dare not face you man to 
man, but in a mob, which we despise, 
and had rather suffer wrong than to 
do wrong to the disturbance of the 
community and the disgrace of our 
reputation; for every good citizen doth 


you 


your death 
heads. Many 


seen 


you, 


honor to the laws of the state where 
he resides.” 

This letter could not have’ been 
written earlier than September, 1792, 
and the date under which it has been 


published, August 20, 1792, is manifest- 
lv incorrect. 
) 


23. January 20, 1797. Hall to White. 


Unsigned. Hopes White received the 
charges sent with No. 22 and $6, sent 


by “my trusty brother Hector Daves.” 
Encloses a list—not copied—of breth- 
ren received into the Lodge since 1782. 
24. Philadelphia, March 2, 1797. 
(Peter Mantore) to Hall. Asks for a 
Warrant and to be under the Jurisdic- 
tion of African Lodge. The writer 
says: “There eleven of (us) 
blacki(s), five of which are M. Masons.” 
25. March 22, 1797. Hall to Man 
Grants them a dispensation, but 
suggests that no work be done, until 
the Master and Officers installed 
and a “full Warrant” received. 
26. May 20, 1798. Hall to 
Unsigned. Reports _ that 
Daves, by whom he had sent $6 on 
the 24th of June, “together with 
a small sum of money as Charity to 
the Grand Fund,” and “died on his 
voyage to London, last winter.” Has 
not heard from White writing 
him January 20, 1797. 
27. June 15, 1802. 
evidently. Unsigned. 
has sent a number of the 
Grand Lodge, also “money for the 
Grand Charity, and my faithful breth- 


are 


tore. 


are 


White. 
Brother 


last 


since 


(White) 
that he 


Hall to 
States 


letters to 


ren as I thought, but I have not re- 
ceived one letter from the Grand 
Lodge for this five years, which I 





thought somewhat strange at first; 
but when I heard so many were taken 
by the French, I thought otherwise 
and prudent not to send.”’ Now with 
“a happy peace settled, I hope to hear 
from the Grand Lodge and to send to 
them.” Gives names of eight brethren 
deceased, and eighteen entered since 
1797. 

28. August 16, 1806. Memorandum. 
Unsigned. Refers to letter written by 
Nero Prince to William White, 
ing that many letters had been 
to the Grand Lodge, with money, 
and that no word had been received 
since 1796. No copy of this letter is 
given. 

Prince Hall was then 68 years of 
age. Who can say in view of the rec- 
ord herein given that he and his Lodge 
were not faithful to their obligations, 
or that the responsibility for the sev- 
erance of fraternal relations rests upon 
them. Is there nothing of sadness in 
this picture of the aged brother, who 
remained unswervingly faithful to his 
allegiance although seemingly forgot- 
ten and forsaken, and yet it is a true 
picture of the conduct of a Grand Sec- 
retary’s office in those days. 

Our late brother W. H. Upton 
this to say of Prince Hall. 

a Mason, whose standing asa 
veteran of the Revolutionary War; 
whose high character as a man; whose 
zeal in diffusing Masonic light; 
the fact he was known to be in corre- 
spondence with the Grand Secretary 
of England and to be the only Mason 
in Massachusetts who held a Warrant 
which emanated directly from the 
Mother Grand Lodge of the world 
proclaimed Prince Hall, easily the lead- 
er among all the black Masons in 
America, and a Mason whose official 
standing could hardly be considered in- 
ferior to that of Webb and Gridley at 
the times that they found themselves, 
upon the deaths of Warren and Rowe, 
respectively, heads of what remained 
of Provincial Grand Lodges that had, 
in strictness, perished with their Pro- 
vincial Grand Masters.” 

It was never the privilege of Prince 
Hall to fully experience the brother- 
hood taught by Freemasonry, but the 
very measures which were intended 
to restrict the growth of Freemasonry 


show- 
sent 


etc., 


has 
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among colored men, and to confine its 
operations to Massachusetts, became, 
in the providence of God, the means 
of its dissemination among the colcred 
people of the United States. It has 


given the race greater unity of 
thought, purpose and action, than 
otherwise would have been possible, 


and has been an 
the intellectual, 
progress of a people. 

3ut the Letter Book presents another 
side of Prince Hall’s' nature, and 
shows him to have been a public spir- 
ited citizen, one who was interested in 
the welfare of his people as well as a 
leader of colored Masons. 

Shortly after the close of the Rev- 
olutionary War, great distress and pri- 
vation prevailed throughout New Eng- 
land, and was felt with unusual se- 
verity in the central and western part 
of Massachusetts. The general 
content and dissatisfaction found ex- 
pression in with more 
which one 


important factor in 


social and moral 


dis- 


insurrections 
violence in 
Daniel Shays was specially active, and 
became the leader in known 
as the Shays’ Rebellion It 
Hall offered the services 
Lodge as a military force 
restoration and pres 
In his letter to Gov- 
found in 


or less of mob 


what is 
was then 
that Prince 
of African 
to assist in the 
ervation of peace 
James Bowdoin, to be 
the archives of the state as well as in 


ernol 


e Letter Book, he says in part: 

“November 26, 1786 We by the 
providence of God, are Membe's of a 
enjoins upon 
ts to the civil 


fraternity that not only 


us to be peaceable subjec 
power \ here we resice, but it also for- 
bids our having concern in any plots 
or conspiracies against the s'2te where 
therefore we, though 
Commen 
and sup 


we dwell; 
members cf this 
help 


weak and feebl 


unworthy 
wealth, are willing to 
port, as far as owl 
abilities may beco 


me necessary in tis 


time of t'ouble end confusion, as you 
in your wisdom shall direct us 

Prince Hall.” 
find the fol 


Nearly a year later we 
lowing memorial 


“Oct. 17, 1787. To the 


Honorable th 
Representatives 


Massachu- 


House ot 
Ith of 


Senate and 


ff the Commonwe: 


tts Bay, in General Court assembled 


“The petition of a great number of 
blacks, freemen of this Commonwealth 
humbly sheweth, that your petitioners 
are held in common with other free- 
men of this town and Commonwealth 
and have never been backward in pay- 
ing our proportional part of the bur- 
dens under which they have, or may 
labor under; and as we are willing to 
pay our equal part of these burdens, 
we are of the humble opinion that we 
have the right to enjoy the privileges 
of free men. But that we do not will 
appear in many instances, and we beg 
leave to mention one out of many, and 
that is of the education of our children 


which now receive no benefit from 
the free schools in the town of Bos- 
ton, which we think is a great griev- 


The 
ance, 
feel the want of a common education. 
We, therefore, must fear for our rising 
them (remaining) in 
ignorance in a land of light 
when there is provision made for them 
enjoy 


year this would be slightly 
woful experience we now 


next 
as by 


offspring to see 
gospel 
as well as others and yet can’t 
them, and for no other reason can be 
given this they are black.” 

After a recital of some of the dis2d- 
vantages to the children as well as to 
the community through this enforced 


ignorance, the memorial closes 
“We therefore 


that you 


yout H nors 


your wisdom 


pray 
would in 
some may be made for the 
education of our dear children And 
in duty bound shall ever pray 


Prince 


provision 


Hall 


petition received con- 
that the 


vorable as was 


this 
sideration but 


Probably 
results were 
not as ft anticipated 18 
evident from. the 

October 4 
the Selectmen of the Town of 


following 
To the Gentlemen 
Boston 


1796 


The petition of a number of black fam- 
ilies, citizens of the said town, humbly 


shewirg that there is a number of chil- 


] destitute of the means 


ren who are 


of common education, notwithstand- 
ine the good gentlemen of the school 
committee have admitted black chil- 


dren as well as whites into the free 


and a few hath been admitted 
nswer 


schools 
not been found to 
gentlemen, but 


but it hath 
the good intent of these 
it rather bred a discord and a hin 


drance to both parties: whereas if they 
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had a school by themselves, they may 
no doubt, but they make good citizens. 
Whereas on the contrary being desti- 
tute of common learning they may be 
apt to run into all manner of vice, 
and be a pest to society, and us their 
parents There is a gentleman in 
town that will undertake that task. 
Your petitioners do humbly hope, that 
you, Gentlemen, under God, will take 
unhappy children under your 
(favorable) consideration, and do for 
them and us their parents, as God 
and your consciences shall direct and 
guide you. This is our hearty wish 
and desire, and that you would grant 
us a school-house and a tutor for that 
end. As in duty bound shall ever 
pray. 


these 


Prince Hall.” 


Probably this petition did not receive 
prompt and favorable consideration, 
and the delay may have been due to 
other causes than prejudice to the pe- 
titioners, for in 1798, a private school 
was opened for the education of col- 
ored youth at he residence of Primus 
Hall, on the corner of West Cedar and 


Revere streets, in os‘on, Mass., where 
the three “r’s’” readin’, ’ritin’ and 
‘rithmetic were taught by a_ white 
teacher, Sylvester, by name. This 


school was subsequently closed because 
of the prevalence of yellow fever in 
the town. Primus Hall was a colored 
man, and while possibly a relative, was 
not the son of Prince Hall as has been 
alleged, and was never made a Fiee 
Mason, so far as the records shew. 
The first colored school teacher in 
3oston, was Prince Sanders, Secretary 
of African Lodge in 1811, who taught 
a colored school from 1809 to 1812, in 
the basement of the old Joy Street 
Church. He was a finely educated 
man, and the old Lodge records show 
him to have been an excellent penman. 
The last two of the public papers of 
Prince Hall which have been referred 
to, are for the first time made public. 
Two other public papers not included in 


the Letter Book may with propriety 
be considered. The first. 
“January 13th, 1777. To the Hon-| 


orable Council & House of Represen- | 
tatives for the State of Massachusetts- | which benevolent 
| to deprive their fellow-Mep 


In General Court assembled. 


Bay. 


The Petition of a great number of 
Negroes, who are detained in a s ‘ute 
of Slavery, in the Bowels of a free 
& Christian Country 


Humbly Shewing 


That your Petitioners apprehend 
that they have, in common with all 
other Men, a natural & unalienable 
right to that freedom, which the great 
Parent of the Universe hath bestowed 
equally on all Mankind, & which they 
have never forfeited by any compact 
or agreement whatever—But they were 
unjustly dragged, by the cruel hand of 
Power, from their dearest friends, & 
some of them even torn from the Em- 
braces of their tender parents—From a 
populous, pleasant, & plentiful Coun- 
try—& in violation of the Laws of 
Nature & of Nations & in defiance of 
all the tender feelings of humanity, 
brought hither to be sold like Beasts 
of Burthen, & like them condemned 
to slavery for Life—Among a People 
professing the mild Religion of Jesus 

A People not insensible of the sweets 
of rational freedom—nor without Spir- 
it to unjust endeavors of 
others, to reduce them to a State of 
jondage & subjection. Your Honors 
need not be informed that a Life of 
Slavery, like that of your petitioners, 
deprived of every privilege, of 
everything requisite to render’ Life 
even tolerable, is far worse than Non- 


resent the 


social 


Existence.” 
The petition closes as follows: 
“They therefore humbly beseech 
your Honors, to give this Petition its 
due weight and consideration & cause 
an Act of the Legislature to be pass- 
ed, whereby they may be restored to 


the enjoyment of that freedom which 


is the natural right of all Men—& 
their Children, (who were born in 


this land of Liberty) may not be held 
as Slaves after they arrive at the age 
of twenty-one Years—So may the In- 
habitants of this State (no longer 
chargeable with the inconsistency of 
acting, themselves, the part which they 
condemn & oppose in others) be pros- 
pered in their present glorious strug- 
gles for Liberty; & have those bless- 
them by Heaven of 
minds cannot wish 


ings secured to 
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{nd your Petitioners, as in Duty | Hence it is, that many of us, who are 
bound shall ever pray. good seamen are obliged to stay at 
his home through fear, and the one half 
Lancaster Hill Jack x Peirpont. of our time, loiter about the streets, 
mark for want of employ; whereas, if they 
his were protected in that lawful callirg, 
Peter Bess Nero x Funilo. they might get a handsome livelihood 
mark for themselves and theirs which in the 
his situation they are now in, they can- 
Brister Sienfen Newport x Sumner. not. One thing more we beg leave to 
mark hint, that is, that your petitioners 
Prince Hall Job Lock. have for some time past, beheld with 
Four of those signing this petition | grief, ships cleared out from this har- 
were members of African Lodge, viz.: | bor for Africa, and they either steal 
Hill, Best, not Bess; Bristol Stenzer.! cur brothers and sisters, fill thei: 
not Brister Slenfen and ‘Hall. ship-holds full of unhappy men. and 
But while Hall was thus combatting Women. crowded together, then set ou 
the wrong which needs resistance, and fer the best market to sell them there 
helping to strengthen the right which | like sheep for slaughter, and then re 
needs assistance. white men and Ma-_| turn here like honest men, after hav 
sons were recreant to the most vital | ing sported with the lives and liberties 


principles of the Fraternity, as will b 


seen by the following petition 

“February 27th, 1788. To the Hon 
orable the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Commonwealth o 
Massachusetts In General Court. as 
sembled 

The petition of a great number ol 
Blac] freemen of this Comu wealtl 
humbly sheweth 

That your. petitioners are justly 


alarmed at the inhuman avd cru 


reatment that. three of our brethren 


Tree citizens of the town ot soston 
itely received The Captair under 
! hat his vesse wa 

na Island below il is ha 
10 havil 2 them « borr 1) 
th i} ro? ind 17 hen 
ot 
adi ) 
Ins Tie inhappy state ¢ ( ) 
nel 5 t an your peiltioners expe 
uit to be treated to the same manne 
by the same sort of men? What thet 
ire our live liberties wortl if 


cruel and unjust Manne is this? Ma 
please vol Honors, we re m i 
ible tha the ood law of th 
State forbu i wh ba i ) no 
vithstandi in assure your Hor 
ors, that many of our free Bla 
have entered on board of vessels a 
eamen. have been sold as sla l 
ne of the we have heard ( 
vy not w i d them iW 


of their fellow-men, and at the same 
time call themselves Christians. Blush, 
O Heavens at this These, our 
weighty grievances, we cheerfully sub- 


dictating 
experience 


mit to vour Honors, without 


I the easl knowing by 


hat your Honors have, and we trust 
ver wll in vour wisdom, do us that 
istice that cur present condition re 
quires, s Ged and the gcod laws of 
this Commonwealth shall dictate to 
vou 
\s in duty bound, your petitioner 
shall ever pray 
Prince Hall 
Primus Hall John Coope 
Britton Balch Joseph Hicks 
Cyrus Forbes James Hicks 
Thomas Sandersor Ge ge Mill 
Lancaster Hi James Hcoke 
Cato | erwoo Matthew Co 
Shi })t (ral I > i) (; 
Juba H Rohe Jacks 
R i P vd John K 
Wi Ss Bosto Ballar 
Ba John Ma 
rl Hree ret é ( » i 
| ‘ , They 
\ ( iT ) i I s I hole 
\ ' I Wes 
( | \ t \ 
vere off ( \ I ! ‘ il 
\ to 
nds 
‘ iken 
opportun 
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ity given them for telling their story. | see the het fires of a righteous indig- 


They claimed they were enticed on| nation permeating this carefully word- 
board the vessel under pretence of |ed and yet emphatic petition. Who can 
working; the captain and the super-|tell just how much Prince Hall's bold, 
cargo that they were purchased out of | uncompromising stand for the right 
jail where they were confined for rob-|and the loyal support given him by 
bery. A wealthy resident of the island | African Lodge, influenced their exclu- 
went surety for them for six months, | sion from the registration of the Grand 
during which time they sent to Boston | Lodge of Massachusetts in 1792. We 
for proofs, and immediately upon the | are proud of cur first Most Worshipful 
arrival of the same were liberated and | Grand Master, for he made it Lossible 
permitted to return to the'r homes and! for us to be men ard Masons. Let 
friends. Surely to them God was the! ustaketo heart the lesson of his life, 
Beautiful. continue the work which he so nobly 

Of the twenty-three signers of this!) has begun, and be no less courageous, 


like him meas- 


e fourteen whose names ars resolute and true an¢ 


petition, tl 


italicized were members of African| ure up to the full stature of Mesonic 


Lodge Even at this late day one can, Manhood 
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If any race of people need vrotection 
and practical assistance in the United 
Negro 


race. Too frequently the unjust, uncon 


s the 


States at this time, it 
lynching 
Republic 


men 


stitutional and murderous 


habit ‘disgraces the 


which 


unsettles many of our ambitious 
and women and prevents their making 
The 


progress at 


the fullest possible progress. 


chief impediment in our 
cruel pre- 
Negro 


our 


caused | 


this time, is y a 


judice which operates against 


women in part of 


bitter 


men and every 


common country and this pre 


and 
to 
the 


judice genders a savage cruelty 


which exhibits 


fiendish barbarism 


the world its awful influence in 


shooting, hanging, burning at the stake 


and torturing of Colored men. It is 


only necessary to accuse a Negro mai 


the visitation 


relentless mob. 


of crime to have sure 


of the cruel and This 


is especially true as applied to certain 


southern states. Every man in thi 


Republic, whether white, black or vel 


low should have the right to a speedy 


public trial by an impartial jury of 


the state and the district wherein the 


crime is alleged to have been com 


mitted and in each case the defend 


ant should be confronted with com- 


petent witnesses and should have al} 


assistance in obtaining wit- 


behalf. 


possible 


nesses in his These are 


own 


common rights of adeused persons 


solemnly conferred upon them by the 


constitution of the Republic; and yet 


we regret exceedingly to say as to 
persons of color, the organic law is 


wholely disregarded and in several 
states in the union, no government 
protection whatever is extended to 
Negroes accused of crime, But we 


join with loyal member of our 


race in the belief that God will speed 


every 


the day when our men and women will 


be as secure in the exercise of their 


rights in one part of our common coun- 





try as in any other and that the civiliz- 


ation of the American people will pre- 


clude the exercise and practice of 


lawlessness of whatever sort. 


WHAT IS THE SECRET OF SUC- 
CESS? 
“Push,” said the button. 


“Take pains,” said the window. 
“Never be led,” said the pencil. 
“Be up to date,” said the calendar. 
“Always keep cool,” said the ice. 


“No business on tick,’. said the 
clock. 

“Never lose your head,’ said the 
barrel, 

“Do a driving business,” said the 
hammer. 

“Aspire to great things,’ said the 
nutmeg. 

“Never do anything off-hand,” said 
the glove. 

“Spend much time in reflection,” 
said the mirror. 

“Do the work you are suited for,” 
said the flue. 

“Find a good thing and stick to it,” 
said the glue. 

“Try to make a good impression,” 
said the seal.—Selected. 


TRAINING MEN FOR LIFE. 


The final product of our training 
must be neither a psychologist nor a 
brick mason, but a man. And _ to 
make men, we must have _ ideals; 


broad, pure and inspiring ends of liv- 
ing—not sordid money-getting, not ap- 
ples of gold. 

The worker must work for the glory 
of his handiwork, not simply for pay; 
the thinker must think for truth, not 
for fame. And all this is to be gained 
only by human strife and longing; by 


ceaseless training and education; by 
founding right on righteousness and 
truth on the unhampered search for 


truth; by founding the common school 
on the university and the industrial 
school on the common school, and 
weaving thus a system and not a dis- 
tortion, and bringing a birth not a1 
abortion.—“Souls of Black Folk.” 
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the 


celebrated 


Howard University 


fortieth anniversary of its existence 
on the fifteenth of last November. 
This occasion marked the high tide 


in the history of the higher education 
of the Negro race. President Roose- 
velt, Ambassador Bryce, Andrew Car- 
negie, Secretary Garfield, Dr. J. W. 
E. Bowen and Mr. Elmer Brown, the 
Commissioner of Education and Pres- 
ident W. P. Thirkield, made addresses 
setting forth the function of the Uni- 
ve:sity as a directive influence in the 
higher life the race. There was 
not the faintest shadow of suggestion 
in a single utterance that this institu- 
tion should lower or modify its stand 


of 


1- 


ard, or in any degree industrialize its 
curriculum. Every speaker was doubt 
less a firm believer in industrial edu- 
cation in its proper place. But a wise 
experience has shown that education 
al function cannot be well mixed un 
der the same institutional auspices. 
Howard University stands for the 
higher education of Youth. In the 
words of a famous ritual, “As it was 
in the beginning, is now and ever 
shall be.” 


The colored citizens of Washington 
subscribed $25,000 last spring to se- 
cure a like sum offered by Mr. Rocke- 
feller for a suitable building for the 
Young Men’s’ Christian Association 


This is perhaps the most notable in- 
stance of self-help which the race has 
yet exhibited for social and moral im- 
provement outside of strict denomina- 
tional 
pron.'ses a 


Moorelanad 
dollar 


Secretary 
thousand 


lines. 
hundred 


building which will be a model to 4? 


the country. Help yourself and oth 
ers will help you. 
A DEAD CONTROVERSY. 
The erstwhile bitter controvers: 
between the one-sided advocates ot 
industrial and higher education has 


almost wholly subsided except in th: 
minds of with whom 
controversy a hopeless habit. 
one who attempts to belittle higher 
education may without violating the 
courtesies of language styled a 
fool, whose folly is exceeded only by 


those senseless 


is The 


be 


him who would discredit industriai 
training. The merry war between th: 
hand and head has subsided by each 
recognizing their mutuality of needs 
The criminations and recriminations, 
the charges and countercharges, the 
questioning and crossquestioning of 
motive, which filled our ears _ fivé 


years ago, would sound like silly prat 
tle to-day. In the light of retrospect, 


it is now clear that the writer ot 
these comments almost alone during 
that raging controversy showed th: 


range of vision, breadth of judgment, 
frankness of utterance, and calmness 
of spirit, to endure with indifference 
reveling epithets for sanity and pois 
on an evanescent issue. 

TWO BRIEFS. 

Yes, Dr. Booker T. Washington ‘s 
Principal of Tuskegee, and Trustee of 
Howard University. These  capaci- 
ties are supplementary, and not an- 
tagonistic. Two briefs are reprehen 
sible only in an antithetic cause. 
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JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. the race on the floors of Congress. If 
the Negro race has one grain of po- 
The Jamestown Exposition ha itical gumption, to say nothing of 
tailed Whether this failure was duc ratitude, every man of them will say 
to its isolated situation or incapacit to the valiant senator: “Though all 
of management, need not now con- men should forsake thee, vet will not 
cern us. By - unanimous agreement, [.” 
the Negro Exhibit has been a succes - . . . 
beyond any sisplay ever made by the How much did the Negro lose in 
race. The management must have the late financial panic? A_ poet 
one serious regret, viz., that it was with an empty purse once declared 
not able to propitiate a certain few that an empty man could laugh in the 
irreconcilables. If Messrs. Calloway face of the robber. 
ind Hilyer accomplished so much - - = 
with their opposition, what might Andrew Carnegie has given How- 
they have not cone with their sup- ard University a $50,000 library, but 
port? Had the Negro” exhibit also this same Mr. Carnegie has also giv- 
een involved in the general failure, en Tuskegee a library If Mr. Carne- 
there would have been some ghoul-. gie is not more careful, about distri- 
ish gloating over a serious calamity butinge his gifts, he will be accused 
to the whole race. So great is the of favoring both industrial and high- 
inity and folly of those who arro- er education, and be dubbed a_ phii- 
gate to themselves all that is left of anthropie straddler. 
manhood courage and Wisdom in the 
Negro race. Roosevelt stands by his first dec- 
laration not to stand again for the 
UNION. presidency, he has thus escaped rele- 
ration to our famous “Index prevari- 
Th old idage runs In union catorum.” 
thers strength ren million ¢ 


people who are united in mistortun 


should be united in the mean ) 
overcoming it The one superlati 
problem before the race to-day 
nion The fault, deat Brut 
ourselves, not in our stars, that w 


ndaerines 


SENATOR FORAKER. 


Senato Foraker ha anne ne 
indidacy for he office : 
the United States He \ oO 
‘ any of the others on all questiot 
of national policy, and infinite 
Courageous on ] SS Cole 
is It hard to s iow any Ne 
it of office or out ot ‘ nsane 
im ean have nut e cal ia 
mg as Foraker is in the fie R 
patriotism demand aving aside 
her considerations o policy I 
for any reason, Negro delegates 
the Republican convention do ( 
support Foraker until he himse 
says: “hold, enough we may nev 
expect to see anotl stron l il 
pardizing his prestige rN dete l 





WHAT GIVES VALUE TO LIFE. 


By Elizabeth Lloyd. 
ive e made full by the things 
Wet pos eSS 
That ad o the stock of the world’s 


happiness 


Our patience and faith, our hopes and 
our joys 
these that enrich the gray-haired 


girls and boys 


ives are the better for things 
that we know, 

he wisdom that gathers as older we 
fTow, 

rhe treasures of knowledge each pass- 


ing year deals 


The flashes of truth the dear Father 


reveals 


Our lives are made glad by the things 
that we do ‘ 

hat you do for me and I do for you, 

For a honest effort the Master has 
pLlesT, 

\nd he who best serveth shall lead all 
the rest 
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The friends who stand by us make life AN OVERWORKED ELOCUTION- 
worth the living, TIONIST. 
Enlarging our virtues ou 1 a 
forgiving; ve Once there was a little boy, whose 
Forgot are the hardships that Da 
> , name was Robert Reece; 
Fortune sends, 
When we feel the warm handclasp And every Friday afternoon he had to 
true-hearted friends. speak a piece, 
: So many poems thus he learned that 
Our lives are made richer by mem 
: soon he had a store 
ries sweet 
Of long ago days, that come “ack as|Of recitations in his head, and still 
we meet kept learning more. 
To talk of our youth, when the roseate | anq now this is what happened; He 
light 
ai tae . was called upon, one week, 
Of vision and dream made the future : , ; : 
so bright And totally forgot the piece he 
Was about to speak! 
Our hearts are all happy because we | His brain he cudgelled. Not a word re- 
are here, ‘ aie ; 
Pee ,. here . mained within his head! 
Enjoying each other and sharing good , 
cheer: And so he spoke at random, and this 
Long life to the host who has given us is what he said; 
pleasure, My Beautiful, my Beautiful, who 
And blessings upon him in unstinted standest proudly by, 
measure. 
na en It was the schooner Hesperus—the 
OUR HEAVENLY KING. breaking waves dashed high! 
a Why is the Forum crowded? What 
By M. A. Watson. means this stir in Rome? 
_ {A Bahai Song.) Under a spreading chestnut tree 
+1 rs CEYVECIVW re . re * . 
Fe a tidings everywhere I wottin there is no place like home! 
> adve ) 4 savenly , . , : 
f the advent of our Heavenly When Freedom from her mountain 


King. 
Loudly let your anthems ring; 
Glory to our Lord and King. 
Shout ye people! Shout and sing! 
Glory to our Lord and King! 


far off skies; 
unveil your 


in 


ears, 


2. O seek Him not 
Unstop your 
eyes, 

He makes the simple truly wise, 
The dead He bids from the graves 

arise. 


3. O come ye nations in one accord, 
Himself invites you to the board. 
Proclaim the message of God’s 

Word, 


Till every soul on earth has heard. 


time is the Voice 
clear, 

That bids us tell our Lord is here, 

Loudly let your anthems ring; 


Glory to our Lord and King. 


4. The short, 


is | 


height cried, Twinkle, little star 
Shoot if you must this old gray head, 
King Henry of Navarre! 
Roll on, thou deep and dark blue cas- 
tled crag of Drachenfels, 
name is Norval, on the Grampian 
Hills, ring out, wild bells! 
If you’re waking, call me early, to be 
or not to be, 
curfew not ring tonight! 
Oh, woodman, spare that tree! 
Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, 
on! And let who will be clever! 
The boy stood on the burning deck, 


My 


The must 


but I go on forever!” 

His elocution was superb, his voice 
and gestures fine; 

His schoolmates all applauded as he 
finished the last line. 

“T see it doesn’t matter,’ Robert 
thought, “what words I say, 


So long as I declaim with oratorical 
display!"—Carolyn Wells in St 
Nicholas. 
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Home of the Bedouin, home of Ma- 
homet, 

where a Will is the base of relig- 
ion, 

Land for the dreamer and passionate 


Land 


poet, 

Land in which Solitude reigns o’er 
the desert, 

Land where the nomad lives with his 


camel, 
Living between the great past and the 
present. 
Neither a white man nor is he a Negro, 
Taught he the Spaniard of the penin- 
sula, 
Learning from 


ages, 


him rose in the dark 


Though in religion he followed not 


Jesus. 
Numbers and doctors went with his 
intellect, 
and 

panions, 
Praved to God 

prophet, 
Journeys to Mecca to honor Mahomet, 
Prayer and petition make up his wor- 


Conquest cruelty were his com- 


he in the name of the 


ship 

Morals he deemeth too poor for re- 
ligion, 

Virtue and truth he trusteth but lit- 
ile, 

Choosing by prayer to secure his sal- 
vation. 


PERSIA. 


Between the Caspian Sea, and the 
Arabian, south, lieth Persia, 


Northwest is Ararat, where it joineth 
with 


Asiatic Turkey, 








erts, loud blow the dread winds 
of the winter, 
Summer's hot 

long tortures 
creatures, 


breath 
sentient 


dust-laden 
all 


And 


In former days reigned in North Asia, 
a pleasant and tropical climate, 


The mammoth abode there with ele- 
phants, bisons and lions and 
leopards, 

And their remains are still found, 
there where they have long ago 
perished 

And lain there entombed in the ice 
for thousands of years in Si- 
beria. 


Whence came an ancient fair people to 
regions that now are called Per- 


sia. 
In the southwestern part of this Per- 
sia lieth the lovely vale Schiraz, 
In the province of Farsistan, which 
was by the ancients called Per- 
sis. 


The plains are well covered with flow- 
ers throughout the long spring- 
time and summer, 

The air is beladen with perfumes, and 


the melody sweet of the song- 
sters, 
While the music of winds and of 


waters, filleth the ear with deep 
rapture, 


The bulbul, or nightingale, singeth 
more sweetly here than e’er 
elsewhere, 

The rose-bush becometh a tree, the 
fair Persian emblem,  bloom- 
laden, 


The fields are here covered with grain 
which early in Mav is well rip- 
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ened, 
The apricots, grapes and the peaches 
excel the fairest in Europe. 
The beauty that dwells in this region, 
und the loveliness worn by the 
women, 





Awceke the genius of Hafiz and Saade, 
Schiraz’s sweet lyric poets, 

And Firdausi wrote there the great |} 
epic poem Shahnama, 

The glorious eastern monument of} 
genius’ wealth with its learning. 

Some thirty miles north and west of 
fair Schiraz endeth this lovell-| 
est valley, 

In the hollow of a great crescent, 


formed | hills halt 
encircling, 
Still standeth a platform, built partly 


partly hewn from the 


yy the rocky 


of marble, 
mountain, 


The big marble blocks from twenty 
feet, up to threescore feet in | 
their measure, 

Are fitted so finely, their joinings | 


searcely can now be detected. 
Full fifty feet high the platform arises 
fourteen hundred feet long is its 


measure, 


Nine hundred feet wide, and it faces 
toward the four quarters. of| 
heaven; | 

Up marble steps all broad and made | 


easy, might move at their ease 
a procession, } 

On horseback guiding Arabian horses 
richly caparisoned. 

Above as sentinels standing, there are 


two sculptured figures colossal, 


Both sculptured from great massive 
blocks of the lovely gray Per 
sian marble, 

Huge muscles hung on their long, | 
mighty limbs look chiseled with | 


Grecian precision. 
These silent sentinels keep their soli- | 
tary watch through the _ cen-| 
turies, 
still other stair- 

to top of 

| 


these, 
ascend 


And 


passing 


Ways the the 
terrace, | 
columns gigantic, | 
shafts and carved | 


stand a few 

fluted 
capitals, 

Of architecture unknown, but truly of 

talented order, 


Where 


whose 


And others with these, once supported 
a roofing of Lebanon cedar, 


Full fifty feet, firm above the ancient 
and rich earthen flooring, 

That roof is now fallen, its beams are 
long stretching from pillar to 
pillar, 

Assembled multitudes here were pro- 
tected from suns of Southern- 
most Asia, 

Along the noble and uppermost stair- 
Way, seem to ascend, many 


rows of carved figures, 
And representing the ancient warriors, 


courtiers and many poor cap- 
tives. 

The men are of almost every nation, 
plainest among them is_ the 
South Negro, 

And brought from the long overheat- 
ed central valleys of Africa. 

Inscriptions, too, are abundant, one of 
Darius, the King, and one his 
son, Xerxes, 

And one Ahura-Mazda, Ormuzd, the 


great and mighty Creator, 


“Ahura-Mazda and Mithra, me _ pro- 
tect and my building and peo- 
ple.” 


situation and charac- 
ter quite peculiar, 

Arise these ruins above the deluge of 
the which o’erwhelmed 
them, 

With records of great human grandeur, 
long from Persian plains now 
leparted. 


In solitary in 


years 


Zend, 


long 


their 
must 


here the 

lived and 

spoken, 

Almost as old as the olden Vedas ven- 
erated so in poor India. 

The Avesta and Vedas, like our Own 
Jacob and Esau, 

Before they were born, the twins 

fiercely wrestled together. 


And language 


have been 


here lived the great Zoroaster, 
and taught he the plain Persian 
people, 

Whose name of Iran, like Erin for Ire- 


And 


land came from the language 
called Sanskrit, 
He wrote, men believe, the Avesta, 
the sacred books of the Parsees, 
And told of Ormuzd, the good, and 
the evil power of Ahriman, 
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By whom came evil into the world 
and in spite of the power of 
goodness, 

He told of a Savior to come at the 
consummation of all things, 

And rescue the world from Ahriman, 
in a gréat resurrection 

He lived perhaps in the time of Pytha 
goras, or, maybe of Abraham, 

Mid people who worshipped the sun 
and the light and the fire and 
the planets, 

The moon and the stars that shine 
and gleam by night for the shep 
herds, 

For the life of the pure, long prayed 
Zarathustra, called Zoroaster, 

And they who worship the sun and the 
light, will ever be purer 

Than they who worship a Will, like 
Mohamet and some of the ser- 
vants of Jesus. 

The right and the wrong this oldest 
of teachers delightful to teach 
men, 

As Sakya—muni delightful to tell them 
the joys and the 
merey, 

Ormuzd, the light of the world, dwelt 
in the stars of creation, 

Ahriman, the evil, abode in the deep- 


est abysses of darkness, 


blisses of 


The Hebrews obtained their strange 
Satan here in the Persian re- 
ligion, 

With which their too plaintive cap- 
tivity kept them a long time 
in contact, 

The fall and the serpent of Eden are 
much like the tales of Avesta, 

But pure was the light of religion that 
shone from the great Zoroaster, 

Though few of his people remain to 
Witness the truth of its virtues, 
Yet gifts once came to our Un- 
ion, to aid it in time of rebel- 
lion, 

To aid the great causes of freedom, 
and of perpetual union, 

For hospitals, schools and for chari 
ties, one gave nearly two mil- 
lions; 

And sad is the thought of the passing 
away of the people called Par- 
sees. 

For great is the good they have done 
in times when the world sat in 
darkness, 


INDIA. 


Nigh the mighty Himalayas, 

“Dwelling place of snow” this mean- 
eth: 

Himmel, German word for heaven, 

Deus, Latin name for dyus, 

Meaning sky, in sacred Sanskrit, 

Meaning god in stately Latin. 


To the mystic mind in India, 
Where the world is naught but spirit, 
Matter they think non-existent, 
Universe is all illusion, 
‘Tween a something and a nothing, 
An illusion, though, from Brahma. 
So from god ‘tis not unreal, 
Unknowable, perhaps, like Spencer's 
Power that maketh still for right- 
ness. 
None, they say, can know a spirit. 
God unknown they really worship; 
And like him, too, man is spirit, 


All things are alike important, 

Care they more for endless grammar 
And for subtle metaphysics, 

Than for all the facts of history 
Or for any facts of science. 


Land of fanes in solid porphyry, 

Land of social class distinctions, 

Land of sacred river Ganges, 

Juggernaut and bloody worship: 

Land of elephants and tigers, 

Fields of rice and groves plam trees, 

Chests of gold and pearls and dia- 
monds;: 

Land of self-denying giants, 

Who were cruel gods and monsters, 

Sometimes killed and yet immortal, 

Every creature was immortal, 

Demons killed seemed not to perish. 


Sacred books and sacred stories, 

And like other great religions, 
Blood and sorrow in their worship, 
Mingled with their love of goodness, 
Spiritual but most cruel, 


Three thousand years before our era, 


They had goats and sheep and oxen, 

Fed in pastures and in stables. 

They had plows, and raised their bar- 
ley, 

Little mills they had for grinding, 

Hatchet, hammer and the auger, 


Had they and the many metals, 
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Gold and silver, tin and copper, 

They had houses, doors and windows, 

Cloaks and mantles, and fireplaces, 

Where their meat was boiled and 
roasted, 

And they knew the use of pottery, 

To spin and weave well knew the 


women, 
Swords they had and 
lances, 
And they used the bow and arrow; 
Games and dances went with music, 
Mad» with instruments for blowing. 


shields and 


Conquest often preyed upon them, 

Spite of hymns and prayers most con 
stant, 

While the Word they loved to wor- 
ship, 


The Eternal Word of Deity. 

Great Darius came and conquered, 
After him came Alexander, 
Mahmud, Tamerlane, Shah Nadir; 
Clive and Wellington of England. 
Aryan people were the Brahmins 
May be from far Scandinavia, 

Or half Sanskrit Lithuania, 

With religion much like - — 
Now re-subjected to England. 


Near a quarter billion people 

Now are ruled from England’s island, 
A remote and mighty people, 

Famine often makes his visits, 

Long he stays, though uninvited, 

And the sacred river drieth, 

And the soil beneath it cracketh, 

In the fields the barley faileth 

And the starving creatures perish, 
Millions perish in a decade; 
Mothers perish with their children, 
Perish with their tender babies, 
Perish with their sons and husbands, 
Praying God for bread to feed them. 
Grain is often stored beside them, 
Brought across the widest waters— 
Waiting for still higher prices, 
While the pious people perish 

In the ghastly church of Hunger. 

Is it fault of English ruling, 

Spite of generous people’s giving? 
Foreign rule is oft oppression, 

So it was in time of Verres, 
Castigated by the Roman 

Cicero of Rome’s old senate. 

Cruel more ’twould rule another 

Race too distant for the hearing, 
Ready hearing of complainants, 

To uncover Wrong’s concealment. 


EARTH OUR HOLY LAND. 


We long have thought of a little land 
As the holy land of ours; 

We long have looked at the dual band 
Mid far Eden’s bloom and bowers. 
Our eyes have turned to a distant 

past, 
And a patch all far away; 


The promised land now we learn at 
last, 
Is this world some future day. 


A large, large land, all the wide world 
o’er 
And the nations sit in peace; 
The slayer’s sword shall then slay no 
more 
And the clang of war shall cease. 


The supreme court of the nations 
joined, 
In its justice shall decide; 
The gold of goodness shall then be 
coined 


In the mint of love world-wide. 


Our holy land and our promised land, 
Then this big, big globe shall be; 
Love’s dual band then shall bind the 
hand 
With a bond that makes it free, 
On shore or chainless sea. 
Perry Marshall. 


Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, in a long and 
interesting letter written to Mr, Mor- 
gan of the Niagara Movement, closes 
by saying: 

It pains me now to see our colored 
fellow citizens against whom power 
and prejudice are still arrayed, quar- 
reling among themselves. It is no 
time to be attacking Booker Washing- 
ton, who may sometimes make mis- 
takes as we all do, but who is doing 
much for the best good of the colored 
race, in that region to which the ava- 
rice of the white man first brought 
the African slave, but where the whit- 
ening and civilizing Afro-Americans 
will remain and act their part as free- 
men and citizens. They have still a 
hard part to play, and many sufferings 
to endure, but they have good frienda 
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among the descendants of their form- 
er masters, and they cannot separate 
themselves, nor be separated, if they 
would, the one race from the other nor 
from that much less numerous _In- 
dian race with whom both white and 
black are mingled. To live in peace, 
and on terms of political equality, is 
the great need of all the races at tue 
South; social equality, about which 
our white fellow citizens so anxiously 
and needlessly alarm themselvesrests 
on very different conditions, mainly 
personal in each instance. 

their 


To support themselves’ by 


freely chosen labor, to educate and 
exercise freely whatever talent each 
may have; to unite in those duties of 
society and civil government which 
are incumbent on all, and to wear 
away by the softening effect of time 
and the changed conditions of race- 
relation, the sad and odious memories 
of the old oppression, is my wish and 
hope for all sorts and conditions of 
men throughout our  wide-extended 
country. It cannot be brought about 
by wars and disfranchisement, nor by 
conquests and control of oceans and 
islands; it must be the slow result of 
justice,common sense, anda firm adhe 
rence to democratic government. The 
plutocrats and the anarchists, domes- 
tic or foreign, rich or poor, must be 
held in check; the riot of luxury and 
the insolence of office and of riches 
must be repressed, as it can best be 
by a free and laborious people, inde- 
pendent of the party boss, and uncor- 
rupted by greed and vice. This is 
the opinion of a life-long friend of de- 
mocracy, trained in the school of Jef- 
ferson, Emerson, Garrison and Lin- 
coln, who sees with an amused con- 
tempt the pranks of small men _ in 
great places, striving to govern a 
mighty nation upon the ever-shifting 
plans of shallow’ statesmanship and 
boastful intrigue. 
Very truly yours, 
F. B. SANBORN. 





JAMES EDWARD ATUS, 
One of the Most Enterprising and 
Successful Business Men of Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


BRILLIANTS. 
A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets, 
It is n’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
SIDNEY LANIER. 
Sow love, and taste its fruitage purse; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest 
bright; 
Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And reap a harvest-home of light. 
HORA'1i1US BONAR. 
What makes time short to me? 
Activity! 
What makes it long and spiritless? 
Idleness! 
What brimgs us to debt? 
To delay and forget! 
What makes us succeed? 
Decision with speed! 
How to fame to ascend? 
One’s self to defend! 
GOETHE. 
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C. FRANKLIN CARR BURIAL 
CHAPEL DEDICATED. 


President Brown’s Address In Part-- 
Rev. Charles Morris Makes Dedi- 
catory Speech. 


large assem- 


were noi 


there was a 
those who 
dedication 


Although 
blage, yet all 


present at the services of 


the C. Franklin Carr Burial Com- 
pany’s chapel, Manhattan, on Decem 
ber 23d. missed a rare treat. The ex- 
ercises began at 8.30 p. m. and ended 
at 11.30. There were about two hun- 


dred persons present, who enjoyed the 


following program, rendered w:th 


credit by the following artists: 
The opening address was delivered 
by the president of tne company, Rev. 


Charles L. Brown, who succeeded the 
Rev. M. W. Gilbert; an organ volun- 
tary was played by Mme. De Volno W 


Harvey, organis: of St. James 
church; invocation by Rev William 
H. Brooks, D. D.; soprano solo, Mme. 
Margaret Randall; address, by Rev. 
M. W. Gilbert, D. D.; recitation, Miss 
Estelle Handy: address, Rev. William 
H. Brooks, D. D.; recitation, Miss 
Edith Leonard; soprano solo, Mme. 
M. G. Copeland. 

The chapel was dedicated and con- 
secrated by Rev. Charles S. Morris 


of the Abyssinia Baptis 
ceremonies 


D. D., pasto 
church. Ths 
was E. P. 
The audience 
sweet strains of the music 


master of 
Roberts. M. D. 
was captivated by the 
rendered by 


Mme. Harvey and Mr. Melville Cha’l- 
ton, New York’s prominent organist, 
and who was the accompanist. 

The president, Rev. Charlies L. 


Brown, in his opening address, stated 
that the purpose of this company was 
to cater to the poor as well as to the 
rich, and that should the public see 
fit to let this institution prosper, one 
of its chief ambitions would be to give 
employment to as many cclored men 
and women as_ possible who were 
thoroughly equipped to enter the pro- 
fession. The company wishes to bring 
about the time when hearses and car- 


riages attending fune:als will be driv 


en by 


| speaking 


ae 
colored coachmen, and various 
other things would happen to elevate 
the Negro in New York city. 

In speaking of the other cclored un- 
dertakers, the president stated that 
they were so well experienced that he 
could not see why some of the colored 
people still employed the white under- 


takers, and that he ea:nestly hoped 
the time will come when the Negro 
will awaken to the fact that it is 
his bounden duty to stand by and 
support his business men in all voca- 


tions. 

Dr. Morris, in his 
dress, stated that the company’s chap- 
el was one of splendor and beauty and 
was one of the most elegant and com- 
tlete of its kind in all New York. In 
of the company in general 
stated that he could see 
should not 


dedicatcry ad- 


Rev. Morris 


no reason why it succeed, 


that if the Anglo-Saxon needed their 
Stephen Merritt Burial Company the 
Negro should need his C. Franklin 
Carr Burial Company. 

Sketch cf Company. 

The C. Franklin Carr Burial Com- 
pany was incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York on June 10, 
1907. This establishment is situated 
at 266 West 53d street. nea Eighth 
avenue. The office of the company 
occupies the ground flcor and is open 
all hours of the day or night It con- 
tains all the modern necessities for 


the burial of the dead. 
A large assortment of ¢?s 
etc., of every description are constant- 
ly kept on hand. These are enclosed 
in handsome cabinets built into 
the walls, making it no longer neces- 
sary for our patrens to make their se- 
lections from giving 
them the superior advantage cf seeing 
entirety the they 


pos- 


ets, robes, 


oak 


catalogues, but 


exact goods 


making it 


in its 
are purchasing, 


also 


sible to ship the dead on shert notice. 

Its patrons are allowed the free use 
of its beautiful chayel to hold the 
funeral services of their relatives and 
friends departed. It being large and 


societies 


ceremonies to a 


spacious enables the ciffereni 
to ve:form their ‘ 
great advantage. The building being 
with electricity the chapel 
comfortable on the warm- 
fans. 


supplied 
can be made 
est day in 


summer by electric 
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Public and_ private (non-sectarian) 
ministers, and music can be provided 
The company’s chapel can be s¢ 
cured for purposes in keeping with 
the sanctity of the pulpit, such 
as conventions, public meet ngs. et 
Interment in all cemeter‘es; crema 
tion when desired Embalme s, men 
and women, licensed ky cit and 
State: hearses, wagons and ca riages 

finest obtainable. Bodies shipped 
all parts of the country. Every fa 
cility for the care of the and 


comfort of the bereaved A visit o 


inspection is requisite to the ful. 


preciation of this mos. compl:te 


establishmen 


dertaking 


fhe company’s mortuary is so st 
uated as to render it accessible to th 
public usage The sanitary rules p 
sclibed by the Board of Health ar 
strictly observed and carried ou Th 
physicians, ministers and othe: lead 
ing men highly endorse the use < 
our mortuary and facilities in guard 
ing the public health 

Mr. C. Franklin Carr, organizer and 
general manage: of the company, wa 
graduated from the U. S. College o 


Embalming in the 1897, afier 
being in the employ of 
H. Mathews for 

Mr. Carr is a 
experience; he is 
liked by everybody. 
umen to conduct a 
ful of his own for 
years at West 52d street. 

Mis. Lelia Brown, of William 
bridge, is the licensed lady embalm 
er of the company. 


year ol 
the late James 
ten 

man 
known and 
He had the ac 
large and 


about years 
of g1 


well 


young eat 


well 


success 
business several 


350 


The company respectfully calls the 
attention of the public to its uptown 
office, 6 West 34th street, F. S. 
Grant, manager, for the convenience 
of its Harlem patrons. Telephone 
calls and night messages will receive 
prompt and courteous attention. 

The public is cordially invited to 


inspect the premises at all times. 


SAMUEL L. BURTON. 


Samuel L. Burton was born near Lo- 
custville, Accomac County, Virginia, 
September 13, 1869. He attended the 
Burton District public school while 
working on his father’s farm. Being 
persuaded and influenced by friends, 
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he took and passed the examination 
for teachers in 1887 and teceived a 
certificate to teach. He did not wish 


to teach in his own county, so he went 
to Northampton County and there ap- 
plied for and obtained the position as 


teacher in the “T. B.”’ School, where 
his earnest work called forth many 
creditable comments from pupil, pa- 
tron and superintendent. The next 
year he was appointed to teach the 





S. L. BURTON. 


Savageville School of Accomac Coun- 
ty, where he gave perfect satisfaction 
to all concerned. Having been studious 
in his early youth, he ever zeal- 
ous in striving to strengthen his edu- 
qualifications. He therefore, 
took a course in the Princess Anne 
Academy, a branch of the Morgan Col- 
Baltimore, Maryland, Prof. B. 
O. Bird principal. While attending 
this institution he showed such bril- 
liancy that he was offered a position 
as teacher in the-institution if he 
would remain another year as student. 
The demand for his services in his own 
was so urgent, that he was 
to decline this offer and 
school at his own home 
worked for five successive 


was 


cational 


lege of 


county 
compelled 
the 

he 


accept 
where 
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vea's with much credit to himseit. 


He was held in high esteem by all the 


community. He has_ fitted several 
students for the higher institutions 
of learning and some of them are 


now turning their training to good 
account. ; 

During the five years spent at Bur- 
ton, he has made himself a power and 
a necessity. He ardent worker 
in all organizations devoted to the up 


is an 


lift and advancement of the Negro 
race and for the good of the country. 
Seeing the great need of a_ better 


building for religious worship, he has 
organized a building committee and 
has drawn up plans, specifications and 


contract to remodel Burton’s M. E 
church which is a very fine structure. 

In 1893, he was appointed to teach 
at Onancock, Virginia He was mar- 
ried in 1896 to Miss Ida J. Harmon 
of Bellhaven, Virginia, but had the 
misfortune to lose her by death the 
same year owing to an attack ol 
typhoid fever, which proved fatal. He 
has since lived the quiet life of a 
widower. 

He is a thorough business man. In 
1895, he organized a company anid 
bought a site on Maine street in Onan 


to be a splendid 


Later he rent 


cock which rroved 
real estate investment. 


ed the same property and organized 
a company. under the name cf Bw 
ton, Porker & Company, which was 
composed of some of the representa- 
tive men of Accomac and which op- 
erated successfully as a department 
store, carrying a line of dry- goods, 


notions, groceries, etc. During 
the Christmas holidays of 1902, their 
business was destroyed by fire. This 
closed the business career of Burton, 
Porker & Co. That same year, he 
took a course in Embalming at Barn’s 
School of Anatomy of New York and 
has received honors from this School. 
In 1903, upon the suggestions of his 
friends, he opened up business again 
on his old site engaging in general 
merchandise and undertaking. He was 
doing a flourishing business when he 
was completely wiped out by fire Au- 
gust 10, 1907. 

He is one of the organizers of the 
Central Agricultural Fair associa‘ion 
at Tasley, Virginia. He wrote the 


shoes, 


| 


constitution and by-laws which govern 


same and is now its president. He is 
the guardian of several minor children 
and has many as three of these 
children in Industrial school and 
one who finished last year has started 


as 


one 


in business for himself. Several es- 
tates have been intelligently and su 


cessfully managed under his care 


“THE NOBLE, SOCIAL, HELPFUL 
LIFE OF JAMES D. UZZLE.” 


“Patience, my Lord! why ‘tis th 
soul cf peace. Of all the virtues ’tis 
the nearest kin to Heaven. It makes 
men look like God’s the best of men. 
That E’er wore earth about them.” 





J. D. UZZLE. 


“A soft, meek, 
spirit, the first 
breathed.” 

I think I 
every true 


humble, 
true 


tranquil, 
gentlemen ever 
voice the sentiments of 
race man and woman 
when I say that James D. Uzzle is 
blessed with that Heavenly Virtue, 
in fact the whole trio,—Uzzle. Burton 
and Conquest. 

They have been in prison ever 
since August for an unjust cause and 


| have suffered patiently for the doings 


of others. They waited vatiently un- 
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til at last came the message from the 
Judge of the Supreme Court, Janu- 
ary 13th, that they were granted a 
new trial. “It makes them look like 
God’s the best of men.” I can can- 
didly say Uzzle and Burton are two 
of the best Negro men of this state 
from many phases, intellectually, mor- 
ally, financially and spiritually. 
James D. Uzzle’s love for his reli- 
gion is manifested in his charities and 
to these he gave his labor as enthusi- 
astically as to his church work. To 
those who knew him the most intim 
ately, however his character is most 
effectively 
votion to his 


? 


poitrayed in his loving d 
wife, Mrs. Ellen D. 


e 


Uzzle 

James D. Uzzle was born in Golds 
boro, N. C., March 2@, 1872. He attend 
ed the Public G:ade Schools of, the 
said city, werked for a doctor before 
hours to help his 


and after schcol 


mother, which was the only support 
she had. He entered Hampton Insti- 
tute in 1881 to learn the _ printers’ 


trade and take a Normal course. He 
wo’ked at the trade for about two 


yevrs, when health failed him and 
then ke took up Carpentry. After 
working in this department about 
three years, he was graduated from 


the Academic Department in 1893. He 
taught in Glasgow, Delaware, during 
1893 and 1894. In the fall of 1894, he 
came to Daugherty, Accomac County, 
Virginia, to teach school. After teach- 
ing at this place three years, he 
bought two acres of land and built 
a seven room house upon it and im 
proved the place by planting many 
fruit trees and other shrubberies. In 
the year of 1896, he was married to 
Miss Ellen Nedab, a ycung woman of 
good standing and from one of the best 
families of Virginia. To them have 
been born four bright -children, two 
boys and two girls, the eldest of 
whom is a boy, nine years. After 
teaching at Daugherty four years, he 
was transferred to Accomac Court 
House public scheol where he taught 
two terms to the credit of himself and 
to the satisfacticn of the superintend- 
ent, board and patrons. The follow- 


ing term, he was assigned to Onan- 
cock, Virg’nia, where he se ved faith 
fully an 


creditably as princinal un- 


til the end of the term, May 27, 1907. 

“The Peninsular Times” which was 
edited by James D. Uzzle, was pub- 
lished in June, 1906, and run until 
August 10, 1907, at which time the 
office was destroyed by fire during 
the “Onancock Riot.” The Peninsula 
Times served as a_ beacon light 
throughout the counties, as it was 
the only Journal through which we 
could find out what the Negroes of 
the Eastern Shore were doing. Start- 
ed with 150 subscribers and had over 
1000 paid-up subscriptions at the time 
it was discontinued. ‘‘The Times” had 
some of the best writers in the coun- 
try on the editorial staff. Correspond- 
ing editor was Wallace L. Goodridge 
who is a graduate of Lincoln University 
and who has devoted the major part 
of his time to the interests of the 
paper. Other writers were Miss B. L. 
Johnson and Miss Helena Clarke, two 
of the most proficient teachers in the 


county, who have given their ser- 
vices to the support of the paper and 
proved their ability as writers and 


their love for the race while on the 
editorial staff. 

Mrs. Uzzle ably 
band as a compositor and proofreader 
in the office of “The Times’ having 
learned under her husband. She 
managed and superintended the _ busi- 
ness of the office and attended to her 
domestic affairs and in both capa- 
cities showed great executive ability. 

Mr. Uzzle was also a contractor and 
builder during the vacation seasons 
and found it impossible to supply the 
demands of the people. Through his 
marked influence, an Agricultural 
Fair association was organized which 
was conducted on a very successful 
plan. Consisted of sixty facres (or 
more) and a part of it was used for 
fair g:ound, the other part for agri- 
culture. Every year they have held 
fairs with an average attendance of 
between two and three thousand per- 
sons daily. The company has paid 
for the property, which with all im- 
provements is valued at four thous- 
and dcllars. This they did out of the 
receipts from their annual fairs. They 
are now able to declare an annual 
dividend from $500 to $600 to be di- 
vided among its stockholders. 


assisted her hus- 
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James D Uzzle has been unani 
mously elected for several years presi- 
dent of Colored Teachers’ association 
of Accomac County. “His place in 


our organization is still classed as va 
cant and awaits his coming.” I 
writers say—Lincoln was the great 
est president since Washington. To 
the “Odd Fellows and Masons” he 

the greatest secretary since William 
H. Seward and to the association, he 
is “lincoln.”” He meets his teachers 
as Lincoln, his manner 
these words—‘With malice toward 
none, with charity fer all, with firm 


expressing 


ness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right, let usstrive on to finish 
the work we are in, to bind up the 
nation’s wounds, to care for him who 
has borne the battle, to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just an] 


lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations.” 

The memory of past favors like 
rainbow, bright, vivid and beautiful, 
but soon fades away. The memory o 
injuries stamped on the heart lasts for 
ever. The memory of his work, un 
like the rainbow, though vivacious and 
beautiful, has not faded away, and the 
memory of his injuries caused | 
many of the opposite race is stampe 
“True American Negro’s” 
heart and will last foreve 

the last annual meeting of the Col 
ored Teacher's association was the 


on every 


very best the association ever wit 
nessed The success was due largely 
to W. L Lincoln Univer 
sity, a few loyal Hamptonites who 
fought gallantly as did Gen. Arm 


Goodridge, 


strong for Hampton, for the success 


ff the meeting. Zach deed and effort 


breathed these words, “The associat‘on 
shall not go down.” The following 
resolutions were adopted and we want 
the world to know that his place is 
still vacant. 

“The noblest life is the life that 
itself, 


that overflows, as it were, irrigites 


loves, that gives, that loses 


the great field of human anxiety and 
toil; the warm, hearty, social help- 
ful life; the life that cheers and com 


forts, and sustains by its sereni‘y 


and patience and gratitude. The life 


James Uzzle lived and hope James D. 


Uzzle, Sam’l Burton and Conquest 
will be able to live this life again 
among their people 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The Colored Teacher's association 
does deplore the enforced absence of 
their PRESIDENT, PROF. J. D. UZ 
LE, who for many years has given 
his TIME and TALENT in ALL mat- 
ters that tend to build up and develop 
CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCE among 





PROF. GECRGE W. CARVER. 
Of the Tuskeaee Institute. 
our people We pray that he may be 
restored to us once more and to his 
honorable place among his people, for 
we realize that his absence is a DIS- 
TINCT less to the ASSOCIATION 
and to the schools which were under 
his control. And his restoration to 

liberty will be a_ blessing 

Therefcre be it resolved; that 
PROF. J..D. UZZLE’S place in our OR- 
GANIZATION is still classed as VAC- 
ANT, and awaits his coming. The va 
cancy is an honor to him, and a mute 
WITNESS TO HIS WORTH. 
H. E. Clarke, Sec. 
W. L. Goodridge, Act. Pres. 
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HON, FRANCIS H. WARREN. 
Detroit, Michigan, Fresident of the Liberian Development Association. 
(Read Article on Page 8) 








MR. CHARLES ALEXANDER, 


Vice-President of the Liberian Development Association. 


(Read Article on Page 80.) 
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MR. WALTER F. WALKER, 
Secretary 2nd Treasurer of the Li oerian Development Association. 
(Read Article on Page 80.) 
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THE LAMP OF THE FUTURE. filament consists principally of zir- 
— conia magnesium oxide and a small 
Will Give Light Without Heat—Prob- amount of the oxide of the yttria 
ably a Gas or Vapor. group. 
Great hopes were entertained when 


Many attempts have been made to 
increase the efficiency of our present 


electric incandescent lamps, says a 
writer in Cassier’s Magazine. 
Light is only a by-preduct in all 


known illuminants, for the production 


of light depends on _ incandescence, 
that is, the shining of hot bodies, be- 
cause they are hot. 

Such a hot body radiates a variety 
of waves, but very few of these are 
useful as light. The useful light rays 
only appear when the temperature is 
fairly high; below that only long heat 
waves appear. By increasing the tem- 
perature the percentage of useful light 
rays increases. 


As long as we only know the way to 
produce electric light by incandesceice 
we can only increase the efficiency vy 
increasing the working temperature. 

Naturally there must be a certain 
temperature where the percentage of 
visible radiations reaches the maximum 
this is to be between 
and degrees Centigrade. 
But even at this temperature the effi- 
ciency only amounts to about 8 per- 
cent, so that there is an absolute lim- 
it in lighting by incandescence. 

The familiar electric incandescent 
lamp consists of a filament of carbon 
The carbon fil- 


and 
4000 


supposed 


5000 


enclosed in a vacuum. 
ament is heated by the electric cur- 
rent and forms our hot body. Now, 
carbon is apparently the most refrac- 
tory of all substances, its boiling point 
being about 3800 Centigrade. 
Unfortunately we cannot use such a 
high temperature in the carbon incan- 
descent lamp, for our limit is not the 
boiling point but the temperature at 
which the evaporation becomes so 
great as to limit the life of our lamps. 
The temperature at which we work car- 
bon in our lamps is about 1800 degrees. 
The efficiency of the incandescent 
lamp can therefore be increased by 
using a material which has a lower 
vapor tension at a higher tempera- 


ture. 

Nernst was the first to devote his 
attention to the problem and brought : 
out the well known Nernst lamp. The) Miles a second. 


the Nernst lamp appeared on the mar- 


ket, but these have not been realized, 
for the iamp had one great disadvan- 
tage which has never been overcome 


namely, the filament does not conduct 
not light up 


and consequently does 
at ordinary temperatures. 

The success with these experiments 
led scientists to turn their attention 
to other rare metals, of which the fol- 
with success, 
onium and 


used 
zine 


have been 
tantalum, 
iridium. 
The tantalum lamp has so far been 
the most successful of all metallic fila- 


lowing 


tungsten, 


ment lamps and thousands are now 
in use in London alone. There is no 
doubt that, within a very short time 


we shall have at our command metal- 
lic filament lamps which from a prac- 
tical point of view will equal the pres- 
ent carbon lamp and have an efficiency 


of 1 watt per candle. 
This will be a great achievement, 
but it will not be the lamp of the fu- 


ture. For as shown in the beginning 
of this article we are absolutely limit- 
ed as long as we cling to incandescent 
bodies for light production. 

Heat, although capable of making a 
liquid or solid incandescent, cannot 
make a gas incandescent, but merely 
increases its pressure. We can, how- 
ever, set gas molecules in vibration by 


chemical reaction or electric stress, 
such as is done when an electric cur- 
rent is passed through a vacuum 
tube. 

Theoretically, there is no limit to 
the efficiency of a luminescent gas. 
Within the last few years good effi- 


ciencies have been obtained with the 
Moore vacuum tube illumination, and 
this method of light production has 
a great future before it. The light of 
the future will be a lamp giving light 
without heat and the probabilities are 
that this will be either a luminescent 
gas or vapor. 





Light travels at the rate of 186,400 
miles a second. Electricity at 248,500 























SENATOR J. B. FORAKER. 
Able Defender of the Negro Soldiers in the Senate. 























HON. T. THOMAS FORTUNE, 
The Ablest Negro Journalist This Country Has Thus Fer Produced, Who 
Has Recently Started the Publication of “Fortune’s Freeman, Which is 
a Welcome Visitor to Our Sanctum. 4 




















SINGING TO THE COWS. | her new home she stamped, hitched 
and generally endangered the pail dur- 
If the Farmer Does It it Doesn’t Neces-| ine the whole proceeding. 





sarily Prove Him to Be Fond “One evening her former owner 
of Music. | turned up at milking time and on hear- 

The cow considered very well, |}ing the complaint against the cow 
She gave the piper a penny, | went to the barn, puzzled to account 
Then he would play the tune again} for her behavior. He stood in the 
Of “Corn rigs are bonny.” doorway and watched while the milk- 


It seems that there is some founda- | ing was attempted with the usual 
tion in fact for this old rhyme. Here) display of bovine bad temper. 

is the story which a New York woman,| “Then suddenly he began to whistle 
who has recently returned from a va-| the tune of an old hymn. At the first 
cation on a Connecticut farm, is téll-| notes the cow stopped her antics and 


ing: stood quietly until milked, the old chap ~ 


“Every evening I used to love-tv| keeping up the whistling as the while. 
hear the old farmer at whose _ place | “*That’s it,’ he explained’ complac- 
I was staying singing cheerily as he} ently when it was over. ‘I’ve sort of 
milked his five cows. It appealed:t0} got in the habit of whistling that tune 
me as a pretty touch of sylvan exist-| as I milk and I reckon she missed it.’ 
ence. “He seemed rather pleased with the 

“One evening I walked into the barn | beast’s appreciation of his accomplish- 
while the milking was in progress, and| ment, but it was a long time before 


the old man sat singing away. the farmer got over his annoyance at 
“*Well, Mr. Hart, it does me good to} having to learn to whistle the tune 

hear you are so happy,’ I[ said. of that old hymn in order to milk his 
“*Happy,’ he retorted, turning upon | new cow.’—New York Sun. 


me with withering sarcasm. ‘I reckon 
you must think I’m quite some musi- 
cal, don’t ye? I'd be a heap happier if 
I could ever run across a hired man 
who had enough brains to keep his The flesh of most sea fishes and oth- 
mouth shut while he was milking. One| er marine animals becomes more or 
blessed lunatic of them after another} less luminous within a day or two af- 
starts to hum or sing as soon as he/ter death. The light is emitted, how- 
sits down on the milking stool, and| ever, not by the flesh itself, but by 
once the cows get used to the enter-| certain bacteria which can be col- 
tainment there's no breaking them of | lected from its surface, and which are 
the habit. They won’t give you any|of common occurrence in sea water. 
milk ‘less you give them a tune. ’Have| A similar appearance, due also to the 
yourself now, Bess! The concert’s | presence of luminous bacteria, is eften 
going to continue.’ presented by meat. These bacteria 

“And he broke into song again, while | are harmless to human beings, as they 
I slowly left the barn, another simple | cannot live at a temperature above 76 
life idyl shattered. deg. F., and the temperature of the 

“I was so incredulous, however, that} human body is 8 de. F., but living 
I asked his wife if this seemingly | cold-blooded animals can be _ inocu- 
absurd thing was true or if the old} lated with luminous bacteria, with sur- 
man might not have been joking me.| prising results. The Russian physio- 
She replied that it was a very poor |logist Tarchanoff inoculated frogs with 
joke for her husband. If he didn’t | luminous bacteria obtained from the 
keep singing the whole time he didn’t} Baltic. The bacteria multiplied in the 
get half the proper quantity of milk. | blood, and caused the entire body of 

“Then she proceeded to tell me of a the frog to emit light. The lumines- 


Luminous Frogs and Crabs. 


cow her father had obtained once} cence, which was especially intense 
from an old fellow who was noted as | in the tongue and other soft parts, 
being very religious. He had assured | continued three or four days. Similar 
them that she was a splendid milker, | phenomena have been observed to oc- 
yet when they tried to milk her in| cur naturally in cold-blooded animals, 
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A few years ago the French naturalist 


Giard found among the sand hoppers 
that swarmd on the beach at Wim- 
ereux one which, instead of hopping, 
crawled slowly over the sand and 
glowed brightly. On examination, the 
body of the little crustacean was found 
to be filled- with luminous macteria 
When other sand hoppers were inocu 
lated with its blood, they also becami 
luminous, gradually lost streng*h, and 
soon died, but continued to glow for 
several hours death 

The observed cases of luminescence 
and oth 
normally 
att 
with 
fungi 


ah 


Sil 


after 


in earthworms, mole crickets, 
er cold-blooded animals not 
luminous, are probably 
uted to a similar infection 
luminous bacteria luminous 


to be ib 


or 


Catholie 
New 
an‘ 


At Jenedict’s Colored 
church, 53rd above &5th avenue, 
York, beginning Sunday, Jan. 12 
ending on the evening of Jan. 14, the 
forty hours devotion took place. Af 
ter the ceremonies on Sunday morning, 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed 
for adoration till ten then 
again from five a. m., till 
ten p. m., and on Tuesday. It 
was a very edifying sight after the 
chanting of the Litanies Tuesday 
evening and the procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament through the side 
and center aisles of the church. Fr 
Thomas O’Keefe with a deacon and 
sub-deacon led tlhe procession, fol- 
lowed by a long string of altar boys 
and young girls of the parish, dressed 
in bride-maids’ dresses. There was a 
procession of the men of the Sodality 
of the B. V. M., all marching with 
lighted candles, chanting hymns in th 
church language, the Latin. All the 
congregation present and which num- 
bered about one thousand and from 
all parts of New York, held lighted 
candles during the procession which 
showed a great spirit of piety and 
faith and that they are children of 
Jesus and ready at all times to stand 
up for their faith. 

Father Thomas M. O’Keefe the 
pastor of this church and is assisted 
by two priests, The church is in a very 
flourishing condition and is doing much 
in New York for the conversion of the 
Colored race. J. R. M. 
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60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DeEsSisNSs 

CopyvriGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 

sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,36*80a0way, New York 


Branch Office, 625 IF St., Washington, D.C, 





INDIAN SQUAW 


HAIR REMEDY 


PAMPHLETS SENT FREE, 


It makes the hair soft and 
glossy, stops its falling out 
cures dandruff and itching 
scalp 

Will sprout hair on bald 
heads in reasonable length 
of time 


Price 35c. 





irs Elizabeth Robinson, 
SOLE PROPRIETOR 


822 SPRING ST., LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





STUDIO OF PORTRAITURE, 


C. W. Wiaixcrox, Director. 


Photos enlarged in Crayon, Pastel, 


|oil and water color. Designs for 


| both covers, Posters and Calenders. 
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Illustrations of all kinds. 
| Write 924 N. 


| Neb. 


42 Street, Omaha, 








